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THE ARMY OF ‘THE POTOMAC. 


We continue in this number our illustrations of 
the Army of the Potomac, from sketches by our 
special artists in the fisld. 

Mr. Davis has sent us a sketch of the Loe-nvuts 
in which the troops proceeded to make themselves 
comfortable after the Battle ef Fredericksburg. 
We reproduce it on page 33. These rude shanties, 
built of rough logs, with tall wooden chimneys, 
anthatched roofs and lesky walis, present few 
claims to architectural merit. But they are a 
good deal more comfortable than shelter tents, and 
they can be built in a few hours. Some Colonels, 
who take proper care of their men, will have a whole 
reziment comfortably butted in a couple of days. 

The Tx meters’ Dues, from a sketch by Mr. 
Wauil, on page 33, is one of the humorous scenes 
in which our camps abound. When a quarrel 
arises between two colored tea.nsters a challenge 
passes, and the combatants lash each other with 
their long whips until one of them confesses that 
be can endure no more, and ‘throws up the 


sponge.” The other is pronounced the victor, and | 


very frequently admonishes his vanquished foe of 
the necessity of better behavior in future, amidst 
the roars and laughter of the white spectators. 

The Sueur mr rue Reser Teencues, drawn by 
Mr. Ilomer, is an event of not uncommon occur- 
The secesh chivalry generally place their 
the post of danger; and when our gun- 
ners wet the range of their works and drop a well- 
aimed shell into them, the skedaddle which ensues 
is such us Mr. Homer has depicted. 
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negroes it 


By tho President of the United States of 
America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 
Wuesras, on the twenty-second day of September, in 


the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and six- 
ty-two, « Proclamation was sued by the President of the 
United Srs*ee, containing, among other things, the fol- 
lowing, w wit: 


the year of our Lord se 
undred and sixty three, al! persons beld a8 tim+ ve 
or designated of a *tate . people whereof 
ebellion egal @ United States, shall be then, 
forever free, and the Exoeutive Government of the 
uding the military and naval authority thereof, 
sd maintain the freedom of sggh pereons, and wili 
io repress such persons ot any of them in any effort 
ake for their actua! treedom 
e Executive will, on the fret day of January aforesaid, 
es 1, designate the States and parte of States, if any, in 
the people therein respectively shall then be m rebellion 
ef od States; and the fact that sny State or the people 
thereof 2 mn that dey be tn good farth represented in the Con- 
grew of the Un.ied Siates by members chosen thereto a: elections 
where s maiority of the qualified voters of such State shail have 
pa pated, shall, im the aheenee of strowg countervailing testimo- 
ny, be deemed conclusive evidence that such state and the people 
ibereof are not then ts rebellion against the United States." 

Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the 
United States, by virtue of the power in me verted as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the United 
States, in time of actual armed rebellion egninst the au- 
thority and gevernment of the United States, and as a fit 
au! Recessary war measure for suppressing said rebellion. 
do, on this first day of Januery, in the year of our Lord 
oue thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, and to ac. 
cordance with my purpose 6 to do publicly proclainned for 
the full period of one hundred days from the day of the 
first above-mentioned order, and designate as the States 
and parts of States wherein the people thereof respective- 
ly are thie day in rebellion against the United States the 
g, to wit: Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana — except 
the parishes of St. Bernard, Placquemines, Jefferson, St. 
John, St. Charles, St. James, Aseonsion, Assumption, 


t on the first day of Janaary, in 






se<asers 





‘Terre Bonve, Lafourche, St. Mary, 8t. Martin, and Or- 
leans, incinding the eity of New Orleans — Mississippi, 
Alnhaina, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caro. 
lina, and Virginia—excepd the forty-eight counties derig- 
nated as West Virginia, and also the counties of Berkeley, 
Accomac, Northampton, Eitzabeth City, York, Princess 
Ann, and Norfolk, Including the cities of Norfolk and 
Portemouth, and which excepted parts are, for the pres- 
ent. left precisely as if thie proclamation were not issued. 

Awi by virtue of the power and for the purpose afore- 
esi!, I do order and declare that ali persons held as slaves 


within eaid designated States and parts of States are and 
henceforward shall be free; and that the executive gov- 
ernment of the United States, including the militery and 
Navel authorities thereof, will recognize and eabatale the 
freedom of said persona, 

And I hereby enjoin upon the people eo declared to be 


frew to abstain from all violence, unless in necessary self- 
defense, and I recommend to them thet in all cases, when 
allowed, they labor faithfally for reasonable wages. 

\od I further declare and make knowa that such per- 
sons, of suitable condition, will be received into the armed 
service of the United States, to garrison forts, itions, 
stations, and other places, and 0 man vessels of all sorts 
in enid service 

And opon this, sincerely betieved to be an act of jus- 
tice, warranted by the Constitution, upon military neces- 


I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and 
racious favor of Almighty Gol. 

in witness whereof I bave hereunto set my hand and 

enticed the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of Jannary, 
in the year of our Lord one thoussn# eight hundred and 
sixty-chree, and of the indepeadence of the United 
States of America the eighty-eeventh. 

a ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By resident: 


nt: 
Witiuiam H. Sewann, Secretary of State, 
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HAVE WE A GEN 
Us? 

: say at Washington that wo have some 
thirty-eight to forty Major-Generals, and 
nearly three hundred Brigadiere; and now the 
question is, have we one man who can fairly be 


called a first-class General in the proper meaning 
of the term ? 





= > —=- 


ERAL AMONG 


Before this war broke ont, it was the prevail- 
ing opinion in military cireles—more or less in- 
spirec by General Scorr—thas ‘‘ Bor Ler,” now 
Commander-in-Chief of the rebel army, was the 
ablest strategist in our service. He had been 
chief of staff to the Conqueror of Mexico. Next 
to him, Albert S. Jonxsrox, whe commanded our 
expedition to Utah, and was killed on the battle- 
field of Shiloh, was understood to rank in point 
of military capacity. But it was doubted by Gen- 
eral Scott whether either of these two men, or 
any other officer in the service, was capable of 
Maneuriing 50,000 men. 








a * 
When the rebellion occurred, and Scort, with | must attack him if he remained still, The at- 


his rare sagacity, foresaw the nature of the 
struggle, and that we must have a Hocus or a 
Wo re to lead our army, himself being too old for 
the work, the question arose—who should be the 
man? Leeand Jomyston were with the enemy. 
Harney was not trusted, Between Scorr and 
Wooradeadly feudreigned. Twices had played 
traitor. Pattersons, likeScorr, was superannu- 
ated. After much consultation the choice of 
Government fell upon Inwiy M‘Dowe t, a sol- 
dier of fair repute, who had been employed for 
many years in the bureaux at Washington. The 
recent court-martials have effectually silenced the 
calumnies which at one time obscured General 
M‘Dowe u's fair fame; no blot now rests upon 
his honor. But his original appointment was 
probably due to political influence, and his sub- 
sequent record at Bull Run, and in the cam- 
paign of 1862, showed that, while his abilities 
were respectable, he had no claim to the first 
we among Generals. 

To him succeeded M‘CLeLLAN, whom every 
one pronounced the coming man. Such opportu- 
nities as he enjoyed have seldom been vouchsafed 
to any one in any country at anytime. And it 
is still an open question whether or no he made 
the most of them. For though his delays were 
exasperating, it is not sure that greater haste 
would have been safe: though his peninsular 
campaign was a failure, it is not sure that this 
was not caused exclusively by the refusal of the 
Government at the last hour to allow M‘Dow- 
ELL to co-operate with him: though he wasted 
a precious month in inaction after Aritietam, 
and refused to move at the command of the 
President, it is not sure that if he had moved 


is certain that he possesses some of the qualities 
of a first-rate General. As a strategist, he is 
admitted to be perfect. His plans are compre- 
hensive, far-reaching, and safe. He never neg- 
lects ‘‘ lines of retreat.” He knows the value 
of earth-works, and is aware that cannon-shot 
hit hard. He has made an army, and, more 
than that, he has won their love, as Napoleon 
wor the love of his vieille garde. But, on the 
other hand, it is doubted by his critics whether 
he has the dash and daring which are essential 
to the making of a first-class General. He is 
said never to have made an attack upon the en- 
emy, but always to have waited to be attacked. 
In him caution is said to preponderate over en- 
terprise: he is always prone rather to exagger- 
ate than to underrate an enemy's strength: a 
man, it is even said, of more science than gen- 
ius. Such a soldier would be admirable and 
perfect in command of a fortress, but could not 
aspire to the first rank among Generals. 

Burnsipe’s place smong soldiers is undeterm- 
ined. He has hitherto given proof of the very 
qualities which M‘Creuwan is said to lack, viz., 
energy and daring. His attack upon the rebel 
batteries at Roanoke and Newbern, and the at- 
tempt to storm Lee's intrenchments at Freder- 
icksburg, were not at all in the M‘CLELLAN style. 
They remind one more of Napoueon’s method. 
He resembles M‘Cie.van in his perseverance 
and in his popularity with his men. It remains 
to be seen whether he possesses the other great 
qualities of that eminent commander—his cool- 
ness, his power of combination, his foresight, 
and his rapidity of conception. If he does, he 
will prove the General for the crisis. 

The West has been prolific of Generals of 
fair merit. Lyon; had he lived, would prob- 
ably have stood high. General Porg, who at 
one time enjoyed a repute second to none, struck 
his name off the list of competitors for fame by 
the disastrous campaign ending at Centreville. 
Uxysses Grant has given evidence of enter- 
prise, determination, and personal gallantry 
which have stood him in good stead. He was 
very fortunate at Fort Donelson. Whether his 
record at Shiloh—where he would have been 
destroyed but for accidents beyond his control— 
will bear the test of inquiry, is a question yet un- 
determined. However, he has still opportunities 
of vindicating his claim to the confidence re- 
posed in him by General Hattecx. General W. 
T. SHerman is making his record at Vicksburg ; 
hitherto he has been known as a capable officer 
and a far-seeing man. General Curtis did ex- 
tremely well on the frontier of Missouri, and 
showed such adminstrative ability that, when 
General HaLLeck was called East, he succeed- 
ed him at St. Louis. General Biuwr has late- 
ly won laurels in Arkansas; his march to Van 
Buren is one of the finest exploits of the war, 
and if his expedition terminates successfully he 
will rank high among our heroes. 

At the present moment, however, the most 
promising of our soldiers is Wirt1am S. Rose- 
crans. This officer was selected by General 
M‘CLELLAN at the outbreak of the war, and 
served under him in Western Virginia. He, 
like M‘Crentan, had served in the army, re- 
signed, and engaged in scientific and business 
pursuits. When M‘Crerian was ordered to 
Washington Rosecrans succeeded him, and 
thoroughly accomplished his work. He drove 
the rebels ont of Western Virginia, and ena- 
bled the people of that State to organize a 
State government in peace. But for an acci- 
dent he would have “bagged” Froyp and his 
army. After a period of idleness, he was sent 
to Corinth, where he spent some weeks in nec- 
essary preparutions, knowing that the enemy 





tack came, and resulted not only in the repulse, 
but in the destruction of the rebel army, and en- 
abled General Guant to inove forward to Oxford. 
Promoted thén to the command of the Army of 
the Ohio, he spent six weeks at Nashville in con- 
centrating his forces, and accumulating equip- 
ments and supplies for the campaign. He moved 
on 29th December, and after five days’ desperate 
fighting, completely defeated, and “drove” the 
rebel army under Bragg, wirtch, according to 
the Richmond papers, was “‘ to repossess Nash- 
ville within a week.” As a strategist Rose- 
crans has proved himself second to none. In 
Western Virginia his combinations were most 
ingenious, and his foresight wonderful. So at 
Corinth, where he alone oi his officers foresaw 
the battle, and how it‘wou'd end. His wonder- 
ful mathematical ability, which was remarked at 
West Point, stood him in good stead. At Mur- 
freesboro he seems to have developed personal 
gallantry of the Grant order. Twice, at least, 
in the course of those five days’ battles, he saved 
the day, and repelled the enemy, by galloping 
into the thick of the fight, and reanimating his 
troops by the spectacle of his courage. He isa 
man of enthusiasm, as well as a man of calcula- 
tion: when his army fights, he is with them. 
If he pursues the enemy as briskly as he attack- 
ed them, none of our Generals will stand higher 
than Rosecrans. 

General Banks's record as a soldier has thus 
far only been illustrated in his successful retreat 
up the Shenandoah Valiey, and in the battle of 
Cedar Mountain. Both operations were correct, 


| and showed that he understood his new calling. 





| Those who know General Banks expect more 
he would not have met his Fredericksburg. It | 


of him, and believe that before this war ends he 
will take a high place among its heroes. West 
Point has furnished the country with but few 
generals-in-chief. Not that a military educa- 
tion naturally unfits a man for being a great 
soldier. But war being an art, not a science, a 
man can no more be made a first-class general 
than a first-class painter, or a great poet, by 
professors and text-books ; he must be born with 
the genius of war in his breast. Very few such 
men are born in a century, and the chances are 
rather that they will be found among the mill- 
ions of the outside people than in the select cir- 
cle who are educated at West Point. 


TLE LOUNCER. 


THE DUTY OF CHEERFULNESS. 


Tne Italian Opera is again open, under the man- 
agement of Mr. Grau, and the customary winter 
season of the Academy is not suspendedseven by 
the war. The season begins with a prima donna 
of the sweet and pleasing voice and refined action, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, who is about leaving to ful- 
fill her engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 
London. Brignoli, for whom the operatic public 
across the sea is sighing, will be the tenor. We 
are to have Miss Kellogg in Poliuto, Trovatore, Ro- 
bertoil Diavolo, and the new opera, Giovanna d’ Arco, 
of which the manager declares that ‘‘ the New York 
public will have the priprity of representation.” 
Of other works there are promised, Les Veapres Si- 
cilien, Belisario, Un Ballo m Maschera, and Dino- 
rah, as well as Martha and La Somnambula. It is 
a brilliant promise. 

The German Opera also still keeps open its hos- 
pitable doors, spreading a feast within suck as we 
have never had in New York. The true enjoy- 
ment of opera is not so much a brilliant-occasional 
performance of a few familiar works as the constant 
presentation of a certain school in all its varieties. 
In a proper metropolis there would be the opera 
of each nationality, German, French, and Italian. 
With us the Italian is spasmodic. The German is 
less frequent, but, when it is occasionally tried, it 
is persistent; and the present enterprise is one 
which has been so successful that we hope it may 
become permanent. If all the singers are not the 
best conceivable, there is an admirable prima don- 
na, and the music is most conscientiously perform- 
ed. In fact, a German audience is much more 
exigent than any other, as exact rausical science is 
more common in that b 

We ought indeed to be glad that in the hot stress 
of the war there can be such recreation as truly fine 
music affords. However painfully interested we 
may be in the struggle, it is impossible for the pub- 
lic mind to sustain so strict a tension as exclusive 











devotion to the war would imply. A proper rec- | 


reation becomes, under such circumstances, a tonic. 
It is not idling to hear music, and to look at noble 
pictures, and to read good books, even while our 
brave boys are encamped and ready every moment 
to march and fight. Even they are wise enough 
to amuse thomse!ves, as wasseen in our late issue, 
showing the Christmas sports of the Army of the 
Potomac. And here we have before us a copy of 
The New South, a neat paper, published, written, 
and edited by our soldiers at Port Royal, South 
Carolina. It is a very different sheet from the 
fuming, feverish Charleston Mercury. It is, in 
fact, altogether a more wholesome newspaper than 
has been published in our Southern latitudes for 
many a day. Its comely columns are devoted to 
the news of the camp, of the whole army, and of 
things in general, and its editorial columns are 
moral rather than political. 

But to the especial point of our remarks. This 
number contains an account of the Thanksgi 
amusements of the army at Hilton Head. By day 
there were foot-races, rowing matches, target prac- 
tice, hurdle and wheel-barrow races, and meal feats, 
with the greased pole and greased pig’s tail. In 
the evening there were dramatic performaygces by 
@ part of the Third Rhode Island, and a féte by the 
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officers of the Forty-eighth New York and Com- 
pany G of the Third Rhode Island. The later hol- 
iday amusements were not less cheerful. 

While thus the soldiers smile in the very faco 
of exposure and danger we need not feel it neces- 
sary to look gloomy or to forswear a wholesome 
diversion. There is no fear that our minds and 
hearts will forget them or the great work before 
us; while a wise recreation will fit us all the bet- 
ter to help them and to do the work. 


THE “ ESSEX" AND THE “‘ ALABAMA” 


Tne exploits of the A/aboma are very annoying, 
but the accusation of imbecility against the Gov- 
ernment for not capturirg and destreving her off 
hand is childish. . A privateer, or any single ship, 
always advantage of a squadron. She 
roams the dless ocean at her will, and deiies 
capture, as a solitary incendiary may for months 
baffle the police of a great city. The feats of the 
Alabama are like the cavalry rai2s of the rebels. 
Nothing is easier for a few daring horsemen than 
to skirt the flanks of an invading army. With a 
perfect knowledge of the country they can pierce 
the open points of a line which can not be effect- 
ively maintained from the Chesapeake to the Mis- 
sissippi, taking the risk of a safe escape. Such 
raids upon the land and saucy privateering upon 
the *<. are most annoying; but we need not sup- 
pose that the nation is gone because Stuart dashes 
into Maryland or Morgan upon a lonely railroad 
station, or because Raphael Semmes captures the 
Ariel and eludes pursuit for months. 

The performances of the Alabama are nothing 
compared with those of the Esser, under David 
Porter, in the war of 1812. A few days after the 
declaration of war Porter sailed from New York 
in the Essex, a frigate of 32 guns. In a very short 
cruise he took a large number of British merchant- 
men. He took one of a fleet of transports con- 
voyed by a frigate and bomb vessel ; so if we hear 
that our California treasure ships have fallen a prey 
to Semmes, spite of armed guardians, it will not 
be an act without precedent, Presently Porter cap- 
tured in an action of eight minutes the English 
ship-of-war Alert. By-and-by a British Govern- 
ment packet, with fifty thousand dollars in specie, 
fell into his hands. Then he sailec‘ into the Pacific 
ocean to prey upon the British whale-fishery. Here, 
having learned that Peru had sent out ships against 
our commerce, he captured a Peruvian privateer 
which bad taken two American whale-ships. For 
ten months the £ssez cruised in the Pacific protect- 
ing our commerce, capturing twelve British shipz, 
taking four hundred prisoners, and for the time de- 
stroying the British fishery. 

During all this time Porter lived upon the ene- 
my. In February, 1814, he arrived at Valparaiso, 
and a week later the British frigate Phebe, of 36 
guns, and the sloop Cherub, of 20, entered the port 
and anchored near the Esser. They were a part of 
the force which the British Government had sent to 
scour every sea in search of the Esser. They had 
ships in the China seas, off New Zealand, Timor, 
and New Holland; and a frigate was off the river 
La Plata. After getting supplies the "hebe cruised 
off Valparaiso for six weeks, and the Esser trie to 
engage her alone. But the Phebe was too wary. 
On the 28th March the Essex attempted to get to 
sea, but in docbling a headland she was struck by 
a squall which carried away her main-topr:-==. and 
destroyed several men. Thus crippled, she an- 
chored three miles from the town and a pistol-shot 
from the shore, and was here attacked by the /’habe 
and Cherub, The Esser junior, which was a tender 
of her namesake, could be of no service with her 
18-pound carronades, and after a fierce fight of twe 
hours and a half the Esser surrendered, with a loss 
of 58 killed, 66 wounded, and 31 missing. The 
British loss was trifling—5 killed and 10 wounded. 

There is no reason for surprise if the Anglo-rebel 
pirate Alabama continues for some time longer her 
predatory career. Happily, as yet, Semmes has 
not added murder to robbery. Indeed the fasci- 
nated passengers of the Ariel report the marvelous 
“ politeness” which is traditional in the manner of 
pirates who, as every boarding-school kuows, are 
the most “gentlemanly” of men. The fact of his 
crime remains unchanged, that, without the war- 
rant of any recognized power in the world, lie is 
waging @ar upon American commerce. 








EDITORIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

A VETERAN editor suggests that it might have 
been better if the newspapers had been suppressed 
during the war; upon which another editor of ex- 
perience remarks that every newspaper would have 
done whatever the Government required, but that 
when the Government undertook the censorship it 
virtually alloWed the publication of every thing it 
suffered to pass the wires. 

But there is certainly a duty beyond this devolv- 
ing upon editers. There is the one fact, conceded 
by every body, that the statements in the newspa- 
pers were never so untrustworthy as they have 
been during the war. Here, for instance, are two 
papers taken ai random. One is last evening's, 
the other this morning’s. The evening paper says 
that another paper has a special dispatch which is 
believed to be trust-worthy, that General Stuart has 
made a raid into Maryland, but that “ plans are 
completed for the capture of the whole rebel force.” 
The morning paper says that the rebels have not 
made a raid into Maryland; and in another place 
states that a previous positive statement, greatly to 
the injury of a distinguished General, ‘‘we are 
now satisfied was wholly erroneous.” 

It is no reply to such things to say that corre- 
spondents are not infallible, and that mistakes will 
be sometimes made. Is it not the truth that mis- 
takes have been so habitually made, that whenever 
there is a very positive personal statement every 
sensible reader instantly disbelieves it, until it is 
proved to be true? Why should not editors take 
a common-sense view as readers do? For instance, 
Stuart is said to bein Maryland. Very well, that 
is possible. But when it is said that ample ar- 


rangements are made ty bag Lim, why does not the 
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editor burst into the mortified laughter which aft- 
erward breaks from every reader, and so strike out 
the sentence? It may betrue. Oh yes; but, un- 
der the circumstances, don't vou think we had bet- 
ter wait until we discover what the result is? 

In a word,@vhy should we be at the mercy of 
every rumor which every correspondent in Wash- 
ington hears, or fancies he hears, or thinks that he 
ought to hear? If you are afraid that the story 
sent to you may be printed in some other paper, 
anid so print it lest yours be behind, you only con- 
tinue the practice which has destroyed the value 
of telegraphic war-news. All the stories, for in- 
stance, in all the papers about foreign interven- 
tion might have been omitted, and we should have 
known exactly as much as we do now. Of course 
each correspondent claims that he knows all about 
it, and that t’other man's information is rubbish. 
But while no editor can exactly discriminate, ev- 
ery man of ability sufficient to conduct a daily pa- 
per can refuse to publish two kinds of rumors, to 
begin with: first, the stories of what we are going 
todo, and, secon, the irresponsible gossip of streets 
or tavern lobbies, whick makes grave charges 
against conspicuous men, And this is exactly 
the common sense in which our papers have been 


Wanting. 


ELECTION BY THE PEOPLE 


A Favonire remark of the disloyal friends of 
the rebels at the North is, that the President is not 
the choice of the people, because he did not receive 
an actual majority of all the votes cast. The of- 
ject of this statement is to"weaken the sense of 
duty to sustain the Government, in order that the 
rebellion may make better terms. But it is sim- 
ply false. The President ds the elect of the people. 
The laws declare in what way the popular vill 
shall be expressed. They do not require an actual 
majority of all the votes cast, but a majority of the 
electoral college. It is a Constitutional and legal 
majority which is required, and that Mr. Lincoln 
received as much as any President ever elected; 
and his tenure of office is precisely what Washing- 
ten's was, although there was a vehement opposi- 
tion to his election. 

And when—will the disloyal orators inform us ? 
—<did a majority of “*the people” of this country 
ever vote? The heaviest vote ever cast for Presi- 
dent did not count four millions, and “ the people” 
count thirty millions. ‘The people” is an arbi- 
trary term. It no more follows ‘hat the people do 
not favor the election of a cancidate because the 
majority of the voters reject him than that they 
reject him because a majo. ity of voters approve. 
The whole thing is legally adjusted, and the can- 
didate who conforms to the legal requirement is 
elected by the people in the only way in which he 
can be. 

It is observable that the orators who so loudly 
declare that a majority of the people did not vote 
for the President are the same ones who insist that 
the election of the Governor of New York 
indicates a change of ment in the State. But 
let them apply their own system and see how it 
works. The Governor’s majcrity in the city of 
New York was, in round numbers, thirty thou- 
sand; in the vote of the State, ten thousand. 
What is the inference? Simply that the State of 
New York gave his opponent twenty thousand ma- 
jority. Well, now, shall the citizens of Chatauque 
and St. Lawrence be told that he is only a city 
Governor, and not the choice of the State? Cer- 
tainly, if you follow the lead of the orators of whom 
we speak. 

But the laws of the State declare the conditions 
of a Governor’s election as those of the nation set- 
tle those of an election of President. And it is in 
conformity to those laws that Mr, Seymour is Gov- 
ernor, and Mr. Lincoln President; although the 
one received his majority in the free States, and 
the other in the city of New York. 

It is needless to add that the peopls who are 
most strenuous and persistent in declaring that a 
President constitutionally elected is not the choice 
of the country, are the “ Conservatives” who affect 
to be so nervously alarmed lest every comma of the 
Constitution should not be respected. Of all hid- 
eous jokes the chivf is that which calls those who 
believe this Government onght not to save itself 
from destruction “ Conservatives.” Alexander 
Hamilton was a Conservative, we believe. Mr. 
Fernando Wood once went to Richmond to lecture 
about him, Why will not some medium report 
his vpinion of the “ Conservatism” of this hour in 
the Union he helped to make, to defend, and to de- 
clare indissolulile? Does this “ Conservatism” 
wish above al! things to save the Union, but only 
constitutionally? Well, nobody wishes to save it 
otherwise. In fact it can not be saved otherwise. 
Aud if you are so very anxious to save it cofistitu- 
tionally, why do you incessantly shriek that a Presi- 
dent constitutionally elected is not elected by the 
people? Who is he elected by? Suppose the 
Constitution and laws declare that a minority of 
the actual votes cast shall, under certain condi- 
tions, eleet? Is not that point just as sacred as 
any other? 








HUMORS OF THE DAY. 








¥ women should set good examples, for the young 
men ase cluage Gdliowing thom. 





A SMALL CASE OF NEEDLES. 


Woman sews, and man reaps the advantage of it. 
Vows, like waisteoat- are frequently broken, 
when they bind a person too . 





hen you find your (but mind sot your person) 
is run to waste, then it ie justifiable to pull in. 
Man without « button is adrift, not less so 
than a ship without its 
A QUESTION FOR LORD DUNDWEARY. 


If a woman mawwy a man, and her husband dies, what 


do people call her?—A widow, 
If she then mawwy again, and the second husband dies, 


what ought she then to be called !—A widower. 





Toward the close of an election, when all the exertions 
of Sheridan's friends had failed to secure his return, he 
»i-humor. A sellor, anxious to 
view the proceedinza, had climbed one of the supports in 
front of the As Sheridan commenced his 
his eye fell upon tar aloft, which he turned to } 
accouut by saying that had but 500 voters as upright 
the jieular 


as n before they would 
yet place him where he was—at the hand of she pate. 
tied 

My friend Richards, say: a country correspondent, was 
an inveterate chewer of tobacco. To bre sk himeelf of the 
habit he took up another, which was that of break ” 
pledge fust as as he made ft, The last time I 
seen him he told me he had broken off for good, but now, 
as I met him, he was taking another chew. “ Why, Rich- 
ards, you told me you had given up that habit, but I eee 
you are at it again.” “ Yes," he replicd, 
to chewing and left off lying.” 

A lady being asked by a feminine acquaintance 
whether dhe had cmp origiral poetry in her album, replied, 
“No: but @ome of my friends have favured me with orig- 
inal spelling.” 








a,” “I have gone 








Fashionable circles were never so numerous as they are 
now. Almost every lady that appears in the streets is the 
centre of one. 

eS 

A clergyman advocating corporeal punishmeny for chil- 
dren, said, ** The child, when once started in a course of 
evil conduct, was like a locomotive on the wrony track— 
it takes the switch to get i: off” 





A man should tell the truth without reserve, but o gen- 
eral shouldn't take his army into battle in that way. 


Zou am hot preserve happy domestic pairs in fant!y 








If you can't cosx fish to bite, your persuasive pow- 
ers upon @ cross dog, and you will be sure to succeed. 





A gentlerran was constantly in the habit of calling his 
servants, by fore their faces, ‘* necessary evils.” He quar- 
rel4 wit, one of them, who left him in a rage, said he 
was sick of service, and vowed that he would never enter 
it again. A few days after, his old master meeting him in 
a livery, said, “Pooh! you are into service again 
after all!” “Ai Sir, “i have fouud thet goasters are 

evils.’” 


*‘ necessary 
Put a good face upon every thing, unless you are so 
ugly that you can't. 


A handcuff—A box on the ear. 

——_— —<=_ 

A machine haz been ‘nvetted which is to be driven by 
the force of circumstances. 














“The man put up his hand deprecatingly, but a great 
heaved up from his irom chest,” is oue of the thrill- 
Re pusngh tee eatemnaitiine 





The man who made an impression on the heart of 
eoquette has taken out a patent for stone-cutting. 


A young man advertises his desire for a wife—‘ Pretty, 
and entirely ignoiant of the fact!" 


A minister, putting his band upon a young urchin's 
shoulder, exclaimed, “My son, 1 believe the devil has 
grt hold cf you.” “I believe so tov,” was the reply. 











DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE 


CONGRESS, 

Ow Monday, January 5, in the Senate, a bill taxing 
bank-notes and fractional currency was introd wed and re- 
ferred. ills to promote the efficiency of the artillery serv- 
ice, alvo the efficiency of the anny; to prevent correspond- 
ence with rebels, and ‘o reserve certair military sttes in 
fosurrectionary district« for sale, were introdaced aud re- 


ferred. A resolatio di ‘og inquiry as Ae ts mee | 
of consolidating te in the field, so that their 





modifying or 
foreiga paper was adopted. The 
Gnamel, cod after an executive 
eession the Senate adjourned.—In the House, the bill for 
the relief of the sufferers by the Indian troubles in Minne- 


SO nS ea nee COS Cerone, wan passed 


view of ascertaining wiether ves- 
ean not be made safe and sea. worthy. 
governments in re- 


ng 
in Washington Territory, establishing a State government 
for Colorado Territory, and providing for a survey of ewamp 
and overflowed lands in California, were introduced. 


whether he hue not paid the eald stock, and if so, whether 
in coin or otherwixe. After some discuesion the further 
consideration of the rulject was post po 
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of the public service for the current year shall require; 
that there be issued an equal amount of United States 6 

cent. 20- bonds, which bonds, with the interest, 
shall constitute a fund for the redemption of the 3.65 
Treasury notes, the bonds to be of equal date of the Treas- 
ury notes, the interest to be paid in «pecie. The holders 
of the tender notes shall have the right io surrender them 
whenever the amount of $100 is presented, and receive (he 
per value for the same. The holders of the 8.65 Treasury 
notes shall have the right to invest the same in 20-years 
6 per cent. bonds when an amount equal to $5%0 is pre- 
sented. A bill allowing articles not now mailable to be 
sent to soldiers through the mails, at the rate wae 28 cent 
per ounce postage, was passed. remainder of the »es- 
sion was devoted to the debate upon the Executive, Legis- 
lative, and Judicial Appropriation bill. 


THE BATTLE OF MURPREESDONO. 


Hizsp qvsnrers, Vourreerru Amwy Core 
Deraeteerr oF tae Cuneentann, 
Ls Paowt of MuurRersmone, Joe 
via Nasmviise, Jon. 4, 1803 
To H. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief, Washington 

On the 26th of December we marched from Nashv'lic in 
three columms, General M‘Cook by Nolineville pike; Gen. 
eral Thomas from his encampment on Franklin's pike, via 
Wilson pike, and General Crittenden on the main Mw- 
freesboro pike. 

Our left and centre met with a strong resistance, ruc! 
as the nature of the country permits, the rolling or hilly 
routes, skirted by cedar thickets and farme, and intersected! 
by smali streams, with rocky bluff banks, forming serious 
obstacles 


General M‘Cook drove General Hardee's corps a mile 
and a half from Nolinsville. and occupied the place 

General Crittenden reached within & mile and a half of 
Lavergne. 

General Thomas reached the Wilson pike, meeting with 
Bo serious opposition. 

(On the 27th General M’Cook drove General Hardce from 
Nolineville and pushed forward a recopnoitring division 
six miles toward Shelbyville, and found that General Her- 
dee bad retreated toward Marfreesboro. 

General Crittenden fought and drove the enemy before 
him, occupyiug the Hine of Stewart's Creek, and capturing 
some prisoners with slight loss, 


| 
General Thomas occupied the vicinity of Nolin«ville, 


when he was partially sarprised. thrown into confusion, 
and driven back. General Sheridan's division bad re- 
pulsed the enemy four times and protected the flank of the 
centre, which not only held ite own, but advanced until 
this untoward event, which compelled me to retain the left 
wing to support the right until it «ould be rallied and as- 
sume &@ Dew position. 

On the Ist instant the roles opened by an attack on us, 
and were again repulsed. 

On the 7d inatant there was skirmishing along the frout 
with threats of an attack until about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the enemy advanced, throwing a small 
division across Stoves River to occupy the commanding 
ground there. e 

While reconnoitring the ground cecupied by this divi- 
sion, which had uo artillery, I saw a heavy force smenging 
f om the woods and sdvancing in line of battle three lines 
deep. They drove our little division before them after a 
sharp contest, in which we lost seventy or cighty killed 
avd three hundred and seventy-five wounded; but they 
were finally repulsed by General Negley's division and the 
remaining troops of the left wing of General Morton's Pio- 
neer brigade, and fled far over the field and beyond their 
intrench menta, their officers rallying them with great difi- 
=~ He lost heavily. We occupied the ground with 
the lef wing 'ast night. The lines were com at four 
= in the morning. 

be 3d was spent in bringing up and distributing pro 
visions and ammunition, It been raining all day 
The ground is very beavy. 
W. 8. Roszcnans, 


Major-Genera! Commanding. 
THE VicTrony, 


Camp naam Merrresspono, Jen. 4, 1863. 
To Major-General [1. W. Halleck, General-in-Chief : 
Foll my diepatch of last evening, I have to an- 
mm Ps 


nounce euemy are in full retreat. They left last 
night. 

Tne rain raised the river, and the bridge across 
it between the wing ond centre being incomplete, I 


deemed it pradent to withdraw that wing during the night. 
This occupied my time until four o'clock, and fatigued the 
troops. 

‘Tho erase it of the retreat was known to me at 
seven o'clock this morning. 

Our ammunition train arrived during the night. 

To-day was oceupied in distributing ammunition, bary- 
ing the dead, amd collecting arma from the field of battie. 

The pursuit was commenced by the centre, the two lead- 
ing brigades arriving at the west side of Stemes River this 
evening. The railroad bridge was caved, but in what con. 
dition is not known. 

We shall vecupy the tow. and push the pursultto-mor- 

1 director esti 


row 
the wounded in hospital 
at 5500, and ovr dead at 1000. 


Our mea 

We have to deplore the loss of Lieutenant Colonel Ge- 
resche, whose capneity and gener: ! deportment had already 
endeared him to a\} the officers of this command, and whos 

gallantry on the of battle excite! their admiratiw. 

W. 8. Rosromana, 
Major-Genera! Commanding. 
OUR TRIUMPH COMPLETE. 
Hesp-quaatens, Derantwast of Tax Comper_awn, 
Jam. 6, 1068. 


Major-General H. W. Halleck, Gensral-in-Chi¢f, Wash- 
ington: 

We have fought one of the greatest battles of the war, 
and are victorious. 

Our entire suecese on the 3iet ult. wae prevented by a 
surprise of the right flank; but we have, nevertheless, 
beaten the enemy, after a three days’ fight. 

They fled with great precipitation on Saturday 1. 

‘The laxt of their columns of cavalry left this he 

Their loss has been very heavy. 

Generals Rains and Haneon are killed. 

Generals Cladson, Adams, and Breckinridge are wound- 

W. 8. Rosronans, 
MajorGevers! Commanding 
THE ATTACK ON VickSnURG. — 
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time when the road ie texed to ite utmost capacity. Tt 
alko states that the Yankee raid, which extended ever mn 
space of nearly a hundred miler, wae one of unexpected 
daring and audacity 

Later Untea accounts state that nearly all the bridges 
between Knoxville and the Virginia State line—a distance 
of 136 miles—have heen destroyed, and the track more or 
lew injured. So combined was the movement that the 
whole affair was completed in a comparatively short Apacs 
of time, and, as the rebels « xprees it, the line was eo much 
injured “that it will teke several weeks to Trepalr the 
danages.” 

ADSOTHER VICTORY, 
Hour Sretwos, Mrse., Janwory 2, 1803, 

Major-General I. W. ialleck, General-in-Chief, Wash- 

ington 

General Sullivan has suceseded tn cetting a fight with 
the rebel Colonel Forrest, aad w lupped bim hadiy 

General Sullivan has captured *ix pieces of artillery and 
@ erect nanny horses and prisoners 

General Van Dorn was ropuieed at every point except 
this, ané with heavy loss 

Ta Oran, 
Me)or-Geneial Commanding, 
Loss OF Tur “‘mMoxrroR.” 


The Monitor was strained during a heavy stoma on the 
Sist ult., «prung a leak, and went down off Cape tHatterna 
The Rhode leiand, which was tow ing ber, lost « boat's 


crew, it is supposed, in the effo 1 to loose the hawser whieh 
Coumected the too verels 


OENEKRAL BUTLER’ Virws, 
On leaving New Oricans, General Butler published an 


address to the people, in which he anid 

“ The enemies of my country, unrepentant and ta placa- 
ble, T have treated with merited severity. I hold that re- 
bellion is treason, and that treason persisted in te death, 


and any punishment short of that due  tnritor gives so 
much clear gain to him frote: the clemency of the Govern. 
ment. Upon this thesis have I administered the authority 
of the United States, becewe of which I am thet ancon- 
scious of complaint. I do not feel that [ have erred tn too 
mach harshness, for that harshness hae ever b- en exhib 


ited to disloyal enemies of my comutry ond tot to for al 
friends. To be sure I might have regaled you with the 
amenities of British etvilization, and yet been within the 


supposed rules of civilized warfare. You night have been 
ainoked to death in caverus, as were the Covenanters of 
Scotland by command of a Geveral of the royal house of 
Eugiand ; or roasted like the inhabitants of Algiers during 
the Frenmeh campaign; your wives and « ughters might 
have been given over to the ravisher, ax were the unfor 
tuaate dames of Spain in the Peninsular war: or you un \ghs 
have been ecalped and tomahawked as our mothers were 





at Wyoming by the eavege allies of Great Brttaia in our 
own Revolution; your property could have been tarned 
over to indiscriminate ** lovi," like the palace of the Exp- 
peror of China ; works of art which adorned your baik ings 
might have been sent away, like the peintings of the 
Vatican ; your sovs might heve been blown from the mx uthe 
of cannon like the Sepoys et Delhi; and yet this would bave 





been within the rules of civilized warfare, as yraciiced by 


the most polished and the most hypocritien) pations of 
Europe. OF etch acte the records of the doings of some 
of the inhabitants of your city toward the friends of the 


Union, before my condag, were a suffkieat provocative and 
ustificstion.”’ 


WHAT HE HAS Donn, 


“T found you trembling at the terrors of servile insur 
rection, All danger of tils I have prevented by #o treat. 
ing the slave that he had no cause to rebel, 

“I found the dyageon, the ehain, aud the lax your 
only means of eniorcing ohedience in your servanta I 
leave them peaceful, labc rious, eontrotled by the laws of 
kindness and jretice. 

“I live demoiatrated that the pestilence can be kept 
from } our borders, 

**T'save added a million of doliars to your wealth in the 
form of new land ircm the hatture of the Mlsstesippi. 

“I have cleansed and improved your etrects, ee pals, 
and public squares, and opened pew avenue: to uacceu- 
pied land. 


cy 

“I have given you freedom of elections gteatcr then 
you have ever enjoyed before. 

“T have caused wow to be administered so impartial. 
ly that your own advoestes have unanimously compliment 
ed the judges of my appe:nt:nent. 

“You have seen, therefore, the benefit of the laws and 

—_ of the Goverament egaiust wiich you have re- 

“Why, then, will you pot all return to your allegiance 

to —_ Government—ot with lip service, bat with the 








SLAVERY, 


“There is but one thing that ai this hour stands be. 
tween you and the Government, und that is slavery. 

“The inetitetion, cursed of God, which has taken its 
last refuge here, in His providence will be rooted out as 
—- from the wheat, althougl the wheat be torn up 
with it, 

“T have given much thought to this antject. 

“I came among you, by teachings, by heult of miad, 
by political position, by social affiniiy, inclined to sustain 
your domestic laws, if by possibility they might be with 
safety to the Union. 

“ Months of experience and of observation have forced 
the conviction that the existence uf slavery iv incompatl- 
ry with the safety <icher of yourselwes or of the Union. 

s the system bas gradually grown t its present hi 
dimensions, it were beet if ji cond be gradually rem —— 1 
but it is better, far Setter, that i¢ whould be taken ont at 
once than that it should longer vitiate the soeia!, political, 
and family relations of your couutry, Tam speaking with 
no philanthropic views as regard> the elava, bot simply 
of the effect of slaver you the muster. See for yourselves, 

‘Look around you and say whether this anddening, 
deadening influence bar not all but Gestruyed the very 
frame-werk of your sor!-y 

“IT am «peaking the farewell words of oue who has 
shown hie devotion to hie country at the perl of lite Nite 
and fortune, who in these words can have neither hope 
Gor interest save the good of thore whom he addresses; 
and let me here repeat, with oll the solemnly of un ap- 
peal to Heaven to bear me witauss, that such are the views 
forced upon me by experience. 

**Come, then, to the uncenditional support of the Gov- 
erument. Tuke into your own hends your orn inetitn. 
tions; remodel them according to the laws of nations and 
of God, and thus attelo thay great ty amured to 

m by geographical position, only a portion of which was 

retofure yours. amin F. Borie.” 


DEATH OF “UNCLE SAM,” 

At the Head-Quarters of the U. 8. Seolitary Cournission 
at Newbern, Dept. of N. C., on Friday, Nov. 14, died 
Urcte Sam, the Aged Consort of Old Aunt Charlotte, 
* Our Contraband Cook." The merits of Aunt Charlotte 
have slready Leen jortreved in the Weebly of Aug. 16. 
Unelh Bam, the faithful pariner of her bondage, lived » 
long life of humble arefulness, and of placid good-ill to 
all around iim. We lived to see the advert of what hls 
fellow-laves call “ The good time cominec,” “ Breas the 
Lord!” end Gied lamented, at the advanced age of 76 
yeors. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
A SPEECH FROM JOUN BRionT. 

Ma. Bureir, M.P.. in the interest of the masses of the 
people of England, bd made « powerful address to lis con- 
atituents ip Birmingham in support of the caus of the 
Union. Mr. Bright anid he stt!! had the utmost faith lo 
the future of the United Ststes, He quoted Koseuth. Gari 
babii, and Vietor }Hingo te show on which sffle the eympa- 
thic- of England hitorap. he udded that be still re 
gerded “the A x Republic as the free howe of the 
working-Clatres, with free vote and free career for the 
There would be a wild shriek of Freedom w 


etarue all the world if that republic was overthrewn." 
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A SHELL IN THE REBEL -TRENCHES.—[Ser Pace 34.) 
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**Where is your husband?” was his next 
question. 

“Waiting at the public-house, Sir, till the 
hour is up.” 

**You can take him the money or not, as you 
think right,” said Kirke, quietly. ‘‘I have only 
one thing to tell you, so far as your husband is 
concerned, If you want to sea every bone in his 
skin broken let him come to the house wiile I 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1962, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York.) 


NO NAME. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WOMAN IN wuirr,” “DEAD sEORET,"” 
ETC., ETO, 





—_—-—_ — am init. Stop! Ihave something more to say. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN M‘LENAN. Do you know of any doctor in the neighborhood 
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who can be depended on ?” 

‘* Not in our neighborhood, Sir. But I know 
of one within half an hour’s walk of us?” 

**Take the cab ai the door, and if you find 
him at home bring him back in it. Say I am 
waiting here for his opinion on a very serious 
ease. He shall be well paid, and you shall be 
well paid. Make haste!” 

The woman left the room. 

Kirke sat down alone to wait for her return. 
He hid his face in his hands, and tried to realize 
the strange and touching situation in which the 
accident of a moment had placed him. 

Hidden in the squalid by-ways of London, 
under a false name, cast, friendless and helpless, 
on the mercy of strangers by illness which had 
struck her prostrate, mind and body alike, so he 
met her again, the woman who had opened a 
new world of beauty to his mind—the woman 
who had called Love to life in him by a look! 
What horrible misfortune had struck her so 
cruelly, and struck her so low? What mysteri- 
ous destiny had guided him to the last refuge of 
her poverty and despair in the hour of her sorest 
need? ‘If it is ordered that I am to see her 
again I shall see her.” ‘Those words came back 
to him now—the memorable words that he had 
spoken to his sister at parting. With that 
thought in his heart he had gone where his duty 
waited for him. Months and months had passed ; 
thousands and thousands of miles, protracting 
their desolate length on the unresting waters, 
had rolled between them. And through the 
lapse of time, and over the waste of oceans, Way 
after day, and night after night, as the winds of 
heaven blew, and the good ship toiled on before 
them, he had advanced nearer and nearer to che 
end that was waiting for him—he had journeyed 
blindfold to the meeting on the threshold of that 
miserable door. ‘“‘ What has brought me here?” 
he said to himself in a whispor. 
ofchance? No! The mercy of God.” 

He waited, unregardful of the place, uncon- 
scious of the time, until the sound of footsteps 
on the stairs came suddenly between him and 
his thoughts. The door opened, and the doctor 
was shown into the room. 

‘Dr. Merrick,” said the landlady, placing a 
chair for him. 

“Mr. Merrick,” said the visitor, smiling quiet- 


t@ Printed from the Manuscript and 
early Proof- sheets -purchased by the 
Proprietors of **Ha) per’s Weekly.” 


CHAPTER I.—( Continued. ) 

‘**Ts there any one in the front room?” said 
Kirke, in a whisper. ‘‘Come in there; I have 
something to say to you.” 

d The woman followed him through the door of 

communication between the rooms. 

‘* How much does she owe you?” he asked. 

The landlady mentioned the sum, Kirke put 
it down before her on the table. 

















EXECUTION OF THIRTY-EIGHT INDIAN MURDERERS AT MANKATO, 


“The mercy | 


paar ne } 





MINNESOTA.—From A Sxercu py Mr. Henman, or Sr. Pact.—[See Pace 29. ] 
ly as he took the chair. ‘Iam nota physician | “Is it a serious illness?” said Kirke, his voice 
—I am a surgeon in general practice.” | sinking low, his eyes anxiously fixed on the doe 
Physician vr surgeon, there was something in | tor’s face 


his face and manner which told Kirke at a glance “It 
that he was a man to be relied on. 

After a few preliminary words on either side, 
Mr. Merrick sent the landlady into the bedroom 


is a dangerous i}! il Mr. Merrick, 
with an 
He drew his ch alt 


at him attentively 


emphasis on th vd 


Kirk 


> and lor ked 


to see if his patient was awake or asleep. The ** May I ask you some questions which are not 
fvoman returned, and said she was ‘‘ betwixt the*| strictly medicai ?”’ he inquired. 
two, light in the head again, and burning hot.” Kirke bowed 


The doctor went at once into the bedroom, tell- 


**Can you tell me what her life has been he 
ing the landlady to follow him, and to close the 


fore she came into this house, and before she fell 








door behind her. ill?” 

A weary time passed before he game back into **T have no means of knowing. I have jwet 
the front room. When he reappeared his face | returned to England afier a long absence,” 
spoke for him before any question could be **Did you know of her coming here ?” 
asked, “1 ¢ uly discovered it by accident 
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“DONT DISTRESS MAMMA ABOUT ME," SHE SAID. “SEND FOR NORAIL" 
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« Has she no female relations? No mother? 
no sister? no one to take care of her but your- 
self?” ; 

‘« No one—unless I can succeed in tracing her 
telations. No one but myself.” 

Mr. Merrick was silent. He looked at Kirke 
more attentively than ever. ‘‘ Strange!” thought 
the doctor, ‘He is here in sole charge of her— 
and is this all he knows?” 

Kirke saw the doubt in his face, and addressed 
himself straight to that doubt before another 
word passed between them. ; 4 

“I see my position here surprises you, he 
eaid, simply “Will you consider it the position 
of a relation—the position of her brother, or her 
father—until her friends can be found?” His 
voice faltered, and he laid his hand earnestly on 
the doctor's arm. “JZ have taken this trust on 
myself,” he said; ‘‘ag3, as God shall judge me, 
I will cot be unworthy of it!” 

Tue poor weary head lay on his breast again, 
and the poor fevered fingers clasped his hand 
once more as he spoke those words. 


‘ T believe you,” said the doctor, warmly. “I 
belicve you are an honest man. Pardon me, if 
I have seemed te intrude myself on your confi- 
dence. I respect your reserve—from this mo- 
ment it is sacred to me. In justice to both of 


ns, let me say that the questions I have asked 
were not prompted by mere curiosity. No com- 
mon cause will account for the illness which has 
laid my patient on that bed. She has suffered 
some long-continued mental trial—some wearing 
and terrible suspense, and she has broken down 
under it. It might have helped me if I could 
have known what the nature of the trial, was, 
and how long or how short a time elapsed be- 
fore she sank under it. In that hope I spoke.” 

‘*When you told me she was dangerously ill,” 
said Kirke, ‘* did you mean danger to her reason 
or to her life ?” 

«fo both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “ Her whole 
nervous system has given way; all the ordinary 
functions of her brain are in a state of collapse. 
I can give you no plainer explanation than that 
of the nature of the malady. The fever which 
frightens the people of the house is merely the 
effect. The cause is what I have told you. She 
may lic on that bed for weeks to come—passing 
alternately, without a gleam of consciousness, 
from a state of delirinm to a state of repose. 
You must not be alarmed if you find her sleep 
lasting far beyond the natural time, That sleep 
is a better remedy than any I can give, and no- 
thing must disturb it. All our art can accom- 
plish is to watch her—to help her with stimu- 
lants from time to time—and to wait for what 
Nature will do.’ 

‘‘Must she remain here? Is there no hope 
of our being able to move her to a bettér place ?” 

‘* No hope whatever for the present. She has 
already been disturbed, as I understand, and she 
is seriously the worse for it. Even if she gets 
better, even if she comes to herself again, it 
would still be a dangerous experiment to move 
her too soon—the least excitement or alarm 
would be fatal to her. You must make the best 
of this place as it is. The laudlady has my di- 
rections, and I will send a good nurse to help 
her. There is nothing more tobe done. So far 
as her life can be said to be in any human hands, 
it is as much in your hands now as in mine. 
Every thing depends on the care that is taken 
of her, under your direction, in this house.” 
With those farewell words he rose and quitted 
the room 

Left by himself, Kirke walked to the door of 
communication, and knocking at it softly, told 
the landlady he wished to speak with her. 

He was far more composed, far more like his 
own resolute self, after his interview with the 
doctor than he had been before it. A man liv- 
ing in the artificial social atmosphere which this 
man had never breathed would have felt painful- 
ly the worldiy side of the situation—its novelty 
and strangeness, the serious present difficulty in 
which it placed him, the numberless misinter- 
pretations in the future to which it might lead. 
Kirke never gave the situation a thought. He 
saw nothing but the duty it claimed from him 
—a duty which the doctor’s farewell words had 
put plainly before his mind. Every thing de- 
pended on the care taken of her, under his direc- 
tion, in that house. There was his responsibil- 
ity, and he uneonscicusly acted under it exactly 
as he wonjd lave acted in a case of emergency 
with women and children on board his own ship. 
He questioned the landlady in short, sharp sen- 
tences; the only,change in him was in the low- 
ered tone of his voice, and in the anxious looks 
which he cast, from time to time, at the room 
where she lay. : 

‘Do you understand what the doctor has told 
you ?” f 
” Yes, Sir.” 

“The house must be kept quiet. 
in the house ?” 

“Only me and my daughter, Sir; we live in 


Who lives 


the pariors.. Times have gone badly with us 
since Lady-Day. Both the rocms above this are 
to let.” 


“J will take them hoth, and the two rooms 
down here as well. Do you know of any active, 
trust-worthy man who can run on errands for 
me ?”’ 

‘Yes, Sir. Shall I go—?” 

“No, Let your daughter go. You must not 
leave the house till the nurse comes. Don’t 
send the messenger up here. Men of that sort 
tread heavily. Pll go down and speak to him 
at the door.” 

He went down when the messenger came, and 
sent him first to purchase pen, ink, and paper. 
The man's next errand dispatched him to make 
inquiries fer a person who could provide for 
deadening the sound of passing wheels in the 
street by laying down tan before the house in 
the usual way, This object accomplished, the 
messenger received two letters to post. The 








| Gret was addressed to Kirke’s brother-in-law. 
| It told him, in few and plain words, what had 
| happened, and left him to break the news to his 
wife as he thought best, The second letter was 
directed to the landlord of the Aldberough Ho- 
tel. Magdalen's assumed name at North Shin- 
gles was the only name by which Kirke knew 
her; and the one chance of tracing her relatives 
that he could discern was the chance of discov- 
ering her reputed uncle and aunt by means of 
inquiries starting from Aldborough. 

Toward the close of the afternoon a decent, 
middle-aged woman came to the house with a 
letter from Mr. Merrick. She was well known 
to the doctor as a trust-worthy and careful per- 
son, who had nursed his own wife; and she 
would be assisted, from time to time, by a lady, 
who was a member of @ religious Sisterhood in 
the district, and whose compassionate interest 
had been warmly aroused in the case. Toward 
eight o’clock that evening the doctor himself 
would call, and see that his patient wanted for 
nothing. 

The arrival of the nurse, and the relief of 
knowing that.she was to be trusted, left Kirke 
free to think of himself. His luggage was wd 
packed for ‘sis contemplated journey te Suffol 
the next day. It was merely necessary to trans- 

rt it from the hotel to the house in Aaron’s 
Buildings. 

He once only on his way to the hotel 
to look at a toy-shop in one of the great thor- 
oughfares. The miniature ships in the window 
reminded him of his nephew. ‘‘ My little name- 
sake will be sadly disappointed at not seeing me 
to-morrow,” he thought. ‘‘I must make it up 
to the boy by sending him something from his 
uncle.” He went into the shop and bought one 
of the ships. It was secured in a box, and 
packed fold directed in his presence. He put a 
card on the deck of the miniature v#sel before 
the cover of the box was nailed on bearing this 
inscription: ‘‘ A ship for the little sailor—with 
the big sailor's love.” ‘* Children like to be writ- 
ten to, ma’am,” he said, apologetically, to the 
womat behind the counter. ‘Send the box as 
soon as you can. I am anxious the boy should 
get it to-morrow.” 

Toward the dusk of the evening he returned 
with his luggage to Aaron's Buildings. He took 
off his boots in the passage, and carried his trunk 
up stairs himself, stopping, »« he passed the first 
floor, to make his inquiries. Mr. Merrick was 
present to answer them. 

“She was awake, and wandering,” he said, 
‘*a few minutes since. But we have succeeded 
in composing her, and she is sleeping now.” 

‘Have no words escaped her, Sir, which 
might help us to find her friends ?” 

The doctor shook his head. 

‘“Weeks and weeks may pass yet,” he said, 
‘and that poor girl's story may still be a sealed 
secret to all of us. We can only wait.” 

So the day ended—the first of many days that 
were to come. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tae warm sunlight of July shining soft! 
through a green blind; an open window wit 
fresh flowers set on the sill; a strange bed in a 
strange room; a giant figure of the female sex 
(like a dream of Mrs. Wragge) towering aloft on 
one sirle of the bed, and trying to clap its hands ; 
another woman (a stranger) stopping the hands 
before they could make any noise; a mild ex: 
‘postulating voice (like alream of Mrs. Wragge 
again) breaking the silence in these words: 
“Ske knows me, ma'am, she knows me; if I 
mustn't be happy, it will be the death of me!” 
—such were the first sights, such were the first 
sounds to which, after six weeks of oblivion, 
Magdalen snddenly and strangely awoke. 

After a little the sights grew dim again, and 
the sounds sank into silence. Sleep, the merci- 
ful, took her once more, and hushed her back to 
repose. 

Another day and the sights were clearer, the 
sounds were louder. Another, and she heard a 
man's voice, through the door, asking for news 
from the sick-room. The voice was strange to 
her; it was always cautiously lowered to the 
same quiet tone. It inquired after her in the 
morning when she woke, at noon when she took 
her refreshment, in the evening before she dropped 
to sleep again. ‘‘ Who is so anxious about me?” 
That was the first thought her mind was strong 
enough to form: ‘* Who isso anxions about me ?” 

More days—and she could speak to the nurse 
at her bedside; she could answer the questions 
of an elderly man, who knew far more about her 
than she knew about herself, and who told her 
he was Mr. Merrick, the doctor; she could sit 
up in bed, supported by pillows, wondering what 
had happened to her, and where she was; she 
could feel a growing curiosity about that quiet 
voice, which still asked after her, morning, noon, 
and night, on the other side of thé door. 

Another day's delay—and Mr. Merrick asked 
her if she was strong enough to see an old friend. 
A meek voice, behind him, artienlating high in 
the air, said, “It's only me! The voice was 
followed by the prodigious bodily apparition of 
Mrs. Wragge, with her cap all awry, and one of 
her shoes in the next room, ‘Qh, look at her! 
look at her!” cried Mrs. Wragge, in an ecstasy, 
dropping on her knees at Magdalen’s bedside, 
with a thump that shook the house. ‘*‘ Bless her 
heart, she’s well enough to laugh at me already. 
‘Cheer, boys, cheer—!' I beg your pardon, 
doctor, my conduet isn’t lady-like, Iknow. It’s 
my head, Sir; itisn’t me. 1 must get vent some- 
how-or my head will burst!” No coherent sen- 
tence, in answer to any sort of question put to 
her, could be extracted that morning from Mrs. 
Wragge. She rose from one climax of verbal 
confusion to another—and finished her visit, 
under the bed, groping inscrutably for the sec- 
ond shoe, 








| making the boxes. 
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The morrow came, and Mr. Merrick prom- 
ised that she should see another old friend on 
the next day. In the evening, when the inquir- 
ing voice asked after her, as usual, and when 
the door was opened a few inches to give the 
reply, she answered faintly for herself: “I am 
better, thank you,” There was a moment of 
silence; and then, just as the door was shut 
again, the voice sank to a whisper, and said, fer- 
vently, “Thank God!” Who was he? She 
had asked them all, and no one would tell her. 
Who was he? 

The next day came, and she heard her door 
opened softly. Brisk footsteps tripped into the 
room ; a lithe little figure advanced to the bed- 
side, Was itadream again? No! Therc he 
was in his own evergreen reality, with the =< 
ous flow of language pouring smoothly from his 
lips ; with the lambent dash of humor twinkling 
in his parti-colored eyes, there he was, more au- 
dacious, more masive, more respectable than 
ever; in a suit of glossy black, with a speckless 
white cravat, and a rampant shirt-frill —the 
unblushing, the invincible, the unchangeable 
Wragge! 

* Not a word, my dear girl!” said the cap- 
tain, seating himself comfortably at the bedside, 
in his old confidential way. ‘‘1I am to do all the 
talking; and I think you will own that = more 
competent man for the purpose could not pussi- 
bly have been found. I am really delighted— 
honestly delighted, if I may use such an appar- 
ently inappropriate word—to see you again, and 
to see you getting well. I have often thought 
of you; I have often missed you; I have often 
said to myself—never mind what! Clear the 
stage, and drop the curtain on the past. Dum 
vivimus, vivamus! Pardon the pedantry of a 
Latin quotation, my dear, and tell me how I 
look. Am I, or am I not, the picture of a pros- 
perous man?” 

Magdalen attempted to answer him. The 
eaptain’s deluge of words flowed over her again 
in a moment. 

**Don’t exert yourself,” he said.’ “I'll put 
all your questions for you. What have I been 
about? Why do I look so remarkably well off ? 
And how in the world did I find my way to this 
house? My dear girl, I have been occupied, 
since we last saw each other, in slightly modify- 
ing my old professional habits. I have shifted 
from Moral Agriculture to Medical Agriculture. 
Formerly I preyed on the public sympathy ; now 
I prey on the publie stomach. Stomach and 
sympathy, sympathy and stomach—look them 
both fairly in the face when you reach the wrong 
side of fifty, and you will agree with me that 
they come to much the same thing. However 
that may be, here I am—incredible as it may 
appear—a man with an income, at last. The 
founders of my fortune are three in number. 
Their names are Aloes, Scammony, and Gam- 
boge. In plainer words, I am now livirg—on a 
Pill. I made a little money (if you remember) 
by my friendly connection with you. I made a 
little more by the happy decease Ssagg ~ std in 
Pace !) of that female relative of Mrs. Wragge’s 
from whom, as I told yon, my wife had expecta- 
tions. Very good. What do you think I did? 
I invested the whole of my capital, at one fell 
swoop, in advertisements, and purchased my 
drugs and my pill-boxes on credit. The result 
is now before you. Here I am, a Grand Finan- 
cial Fact. Here I am, with my clothes positive- 
ly paid for ; with a balance at my banker's; with 
my servant in livery, and my gig at the door; 
solvent, flourishing, popular—and all on a Pili.” 

Magdalen smiled. The captain's face assumed 
an expression of mock gravity: he looked as if 
there was a serious side to the question, and as 
if he meant to put it next. 

“It’s no laughing matter to the public, my 
dear,” he said. ‘‘ They can’t get rid of me and 
my Pill—they must take us. There is not a 
single form of appeal in the whole range of hu- 
man advertisement which I am not making to 
the unfortunate public at this moment. Hire 
the last new novel—there I am, inside the boards 
of the book. Send for the last new Song—the 
instant you 7 the leaves I drop out of it. 
Take a cab—lI fly in at the window in red. Buy 
a box of tooth-powder at the chemist's—I wrap 
it up for you in blue. Show yourself at the 
theatre—I flutter down on you in yellow. The 
mere titles of my advertisements are quite irre- 
sistible. Let me quote a few froni last week's 
issue. Proverbial Title: ‘A Pill in Time 
saves Nine.’ Familiar Title: ‘ Excuse me, how 
is your Stomach?’ Patriotic Title: ‘ What are 
the three characteristics of a true-born English- 
man? His Hearth, his Home, and his Pill.’ 
Title in the form of a nursery dialogue : ‘Mam- 
ma, I am not well.’ ‘ What is tae matter, my 
pet?’ ‘I want a little Pill.” Title in the form 
of a Historical Anecdote: ‘New Discovery in 
the Mine of English History. When the Princes 
were smothered in the Tower, their faithful at- 
tendant collected all the little possessions left 
behind them. Among the touching trifles dear 
to the poor boys he found a tiny Box. It con- 
tained the Pill of the Period. Is it necessary 
to say how inferior that Pill was to its Modern 
Successor, which prince and peasant alike may 
now obtain—’ Et cetera, et cetera. The place 
in which my Pill is made is an advertisement in 
itself. I have got one of the largest shops in 
London. Behind one counter (visible to the 
puvlic through the lucid medium of plate-glass) 
are four-and-twenty young men, in white aprons, 
making the Pill. Behind another counter are 
four-and-twenty young men, in white ecravats, 
At the bottom of the shop 
are three elderly accountants posting the vast 
jinancial transactions accruing from the Pill in 
three enormous ledgers. Over the door are my 
name, portrait, and autograph, expanded to 
colossal proportions, and surrounded, in flowing 
letters, by the motto of the establishment : ‘Dowa 
with the Doctors!” Even Mrs. Wragge contrib- 





utes her quota to this prodigious enterprise. 
She is the celebrated woman whom I have cured 
of indescribable agonies from every complaint 
under the sun. Her portrait is engraved on all 
the wrappers, with the following inscription be- 
neath it: ‘Before she took the Pill you might 
have blown this patient away with a feather. 
Look at her now!!!’ Last, not least, my dear 
girl, the Pill ic the cause of my finding my way 
to this house. My department in the prodigious 
Enterprise already mentioned is to scour the 
United Kingdom in a gig, establishing Agencies 
every where. While founding one of these 
Agencies I heard of a certain friend of mine, 
who had lately landed in England after a long 
sea voyage. I got his address in London—he 
was a lodger in this house. I called on him 
forthwith, and was stunned by the news of your 
illness. Such, in brief, is the history of my cx- 
isting connection with British Medicine ; and so 
it happens that you see me at the present mo- 
ment, sitting in the nt chair, now as ever, 
yours truly, Horatio Wragge.” 

In these terms the captain brought his per- 
sonal statement to a close. He looked more 
and more attentively at Magdalen the nearer he 
got to the conclusion. Was there some latent 
1 arpa attaching to his last words which 
did not appear on the face of them? There was. 
His visit to the sick-room had a serieus object, 
and that object he had now approached. 


In describing the circumstances under which 
he had become acquainted with Magdalen’s pres- 
ent position Captain Wragge had skirted, with 
his customary dexterity, round the remote boun- 
daries of truth. Emboldened by the absence of 
any public scandal in connection with Noel Van- 
stone’s marriage, or with the event of his death 
as announced in the newspaper obituary, the cap- 
tain, roaming the eastern circuit, had ventured 
back to Aldborongh, a fortnight since, to estab- 
lish an agency there for the sale of his wonder- 
ful Pill. No one had recognized him but the 
landlady of the hotel, who at once insisted on 
his entering the house and reading Kirke’s let- 
ter to her husband. The same night Captain 
Wragge was in London, atid was closeted with 
the sailor, in the second-floor room at Aaron's 
Buildings. 

The cerious nature of the situation, the indis- 
putable certainty that Kirke must fail in tracing 
Magdalen’s friends, unless he first knew wo she 
really was, had decided the captain on disclosing 
part, at least, of the truth. Declining to enter 
into any particulars—for family reasons, which 
Magdalen might explain on her recovery, if she 
pleased—he astounded Kirke by telling him that 
the friendless woman whom he had rescued, and 
whom he had only known, up to that moment, 
as Miss Bygrave, was no other than the youn- 
gest danghter of Andrew Vanstone. The dis- 
closure, on Kirke's side, of his father’s connec- 
tion with the young officer in Canada, had fcl- 
lowed naturally on the revelation of Magdalen's 
real name. Captain Wragge had expressed his 
surprise, but had made no further remark at the 
time. A fortnight later, however, when the pa- 
tient’s recovery forced the serious difficulty on 
the doctor of meeting the questions which Mag- 
dalen was sure to ask, the captain's ingenuity 
had come, as usual, to the rescue. 

** You can’t tell her the truth,” he said, “ with- 
out awakening painful recollections of her stay 
at Aldborough, into which I am not at liberty to 
enter. Don't acknowledge, just yet, that Mr. 
Kirke only knew her as Miss Bygrave of North 
Shingles when he found her in this house. Tell 
her boldly that he knew who she ws, and that 
he felt (what she must feel) that he had a he- 
reditary right to help and protect her, as his fa- 
ther’s son. I am, as I have already told you,” 
continued the captain, sticking fast to his old 
assertion, ‘‘a distant relative of the Combe-Ra- 
ven family; and if there is nobody else at hand 
to help you through this difficulty, my services 
are freely at your disposal.” 

Nc one else was at hand, and the emergency 
was a serious one. Strangers undertaking the 
responsibility might ignorantly jar on past rec- 
ollections, which it would, perhaps, be the death 
of her to revive too soon. Near relatives might, 
by their premature appearance at the bedside, 
produce the same deplorable result. The altern- 
ative lay between irritating and alarming her 
by leaving her inquiries unanswered, or trusting 
Captain Wragge. In the doctor's opinion, the 
second risk was the least serious risk of the two; 
and the captain was now seated at Magdalen's 
bedside in discharge of the trust confided to him. 


Would she ask the question which it had been 
the private object of all Captain Wragge's pre- 
liminary talk lightly and pleasantly to provoke? 
Yes: as soon as his silence gave her the - 
tunity she asked it: Who was that friend of bis 
living in the house? 

‘You ought by rights to know him as well as 
I do,” said the captain. ‘He is the son of one 
of your father's old erg: friends, when your 
father was quartered with his regiment in Can- 
ada. Yourchecks mustn't flush up. If they do, 
I shall go away.” 

She was astonished, but not agitated. Cap- 
tain Wragge had begun by interesting her in 
the remote past, which she only anew by hear- 
say, before he ventured on the delicate ground 
of her own experience. 

Ina ent more she advanced to her next 
question: What was his name? 


* Kirke,” d the in. “Did you 
never hear of his father, Major, Kirke, com- 
manding officer of the regi in Canada? 


Did you never hear that the major helped your 
father through a great difficulty, like the best 
of good fellows and good friends ?” 

Yes; she faintly fancied she had heard some- 
thing about her father and an officer who had 
once been very good to him when he was a 
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young man. But she could not look back so 
long. Was Mr. Kirke poor? 

Even Captain Wragge’s penetration, was puz- 
zled by that question. He gave the true answer 
at hazard. “No,” he said, “not poor.” 

Her next inquiry showed what she had been 
thinking of. If Mr. Kirke was not poor, why 
did he come to live in that house ? : 

**She has caught me!" thought the captain. 
‘*There is only one way out of it; I must ad- 
minister another dose of truth. Mr. Kirke dis- 
covered you here by chance,” he proceeded alon4, 
‘very ill, and not nicely attended to. Some- 
body was wanted to take care of you while you 
were not able to take care of yourself. Why not 
Mr. Kirke? He was the son of your father’s 
old friend, which is the next thing to being your 
old friend. Who hada better claim to send for 
the right doctor aad get the right nurse when I 
was not here to cure you with my wonderful 
Pill? Gently! gently! you mustn't take hold 
of my caperfine black coat sleeve in that uncer- 

emonious manner.” 

He put her hand back on the bed; but she 
was not to be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question. How came 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 
him ; she had never heard of him in her life. 

** Very likely,” said the captain. ‘ But your 
never having seen him is no reason why he should 
not have seen you,”’ 

** When did he see me?” 

Captain Wragge corked up his doses cf truth 
on the spot without a ‘moment's hesitation. 

‘*Some time ago, my dear. I can’t exactly 
say when.” 

** Only once?” 

Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the 
administration of another dose. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said. ‘*Only once.” 

She reflected a little. The next question in- 
volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
—and the next question cost her an effort. 

‘* He only saw me onee,” she said; ‘and he 
only saw me sdéme time ago. How came he to 
remember me when he found me here?” 

‘* Aha!” said the captain. ‘‘ Now you have 
hit the right nail on the head at last. You can't 
possibly be more surprised at his remerabering 
you than Iam. A word of advice, my dear. 
When you are well enough-to get up and see 
Mr. Kirke, try how that sharp question of yours 
sounds in Ais ears—and insist on his answering 
it himself.” Slipping out of the dilemma in that 
characteristically adroit manner, Captain Wragge 
got briskly on his legs aguin and took up his hat. 

“Wait!” she pleaded. ‘‘I want to ask you—” 

**Not another word,” said the captain. “I 
have given you quite enough to think of for one 
day. My time is up, and my gig is waiting for 
me. I am off to scour the country as usual. I 
am off to cultivate the field of public indigestion 
with the triple plowshare of aloes, scammony, 
and gamboge.” He stopped, and turned round 
at the door. ‘‘By-the-by, a message from my 
unfortunate wife. If you will allow her to come 
and see you again, Mrs. Wragge solemnly prom- 
ises not to lose her shoe next time. J don’t be- 
lieve her. Whatdoyou say? May she come?” 

‘Yes; whenever she likes,” said Magdalen 
“If I ever get well again may poor Mrs. Wragge 
come and stay with me?” . 

‘Certainly, my dear. If you have no objec- 
tion I will provide her beforehand with a few 
thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow 
of her own portrait (‘You might have blown 
this patient away with a feather before she took 
the Pill. Look at her now!’). She is sure to 
drop herself about ey wherever she 
goes, and the most gratifying results, in an ad- 
vertising point of view, must inevitably follow. 
Don't think me mercenary. I merely under- 
stand the age I live in.” He stopped on his 
way out, for the second time, and turned round 
once more at the door. ‘ You have been a re- 
markably good girl,” he said, ‘‘ and you deserve 
to be rewarded for it. I'll give you a last piece 
of information before I go. Have you heard 
any body inquiring after you, for the last day or 
two, outside your door? Ah, I see you have. 
A word in your ear, my dear. That’s Mr. Kirke.” 
He tripped away from the bedside as briskly as 
ever. Magdalen heard him advertising himself 
to the nurse before he closed the door. “If 
you are ever asked about it,” he said, in a con- 
fideatial whisper, “the name is Wragge; and 
the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thir- 
teen - pence - halfpenny,. government stamp in- 
a Take afew copies of the portrait of a 
female patient whom you might have blown 
away with a feather before she took the Pill, 
and whom you are simply requested to contem- 
plate now. Many thanks. Good-morning.”’ 


The door closed and Magdalen was alone 
again. She felt no sense of solitude, Captain 
Wragge had left her with something new to think 
of. Hour after hour her mind dwelt wondering- 
ly on Mr. Kirke until the evening came and she 
heard his voice again through the half-opened 
door, Fs 

“T am very grateful,” she said to him, before 
the nurse could answer his inquiries—‘ very, 
very grateful for all your kindness to me.” 

“Try to get well,” he replied, kindly. ‘‘ You 
will more than reward me if you try to get 
well.” 

The next morning Mr. Merrick found her im- 
patient to leave her bed and be moved to the 
sofa in the front room. The doctor said he sup- 
posed she wanted a ‘* Yes,” she replied, 
“I want to see Mr. Kirke.” The doctor con- 
sented to move her on the next day, but he posi- 
tively forbade the additional excitement of see- 
ing any body until the day after. She attempted 
a remonstrance— Mr. Merrick was impenetrable. 
She tried when he was gone to win the nurse by 
persuasion—the nurse was impenetrable too. 

On the next day they wrapped her in shawls 
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and cared her in to the sofa and made her a | 
little bed on it. On the table near at hand were | 
some fowers and a number of an illustrated 
newpaper. She immediately asked who had 
putthem there. The nurse (failing to notice a 
wstning look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke 
jad thought that she might like the flowers, and 
shat the ‘pictures in the paper might amuse her. 
After that reply her anxiety to see Mr. Kirke be- 
came too ungovernable to be trifled with. The 
doctor left the room at once to fetch him. 

She looked eagerly at the opening door. Her 
first glance at him as he came in raised a doubt 
in her mind whether she now saw that tall figure 
and that open sun-burnt face for the first time. 
But she was too weak and too agitated to follow 
her recollections as far back as Aldborough. 
She resigned the attempt and only looked at him. 
He stopped at the foot of the sofa and said a few 
cheering words. She beckoned to him to come 
nearer, and offered him her wasted hand. He 
tenderly took it in his and sat down by her. 
They were both silent. His face told her of the 
sorrow and the sympathy which his silence would 
fain have concealed. She still held his hand— 
consciously now—as persistently as she had held 
it on the day when he found her. Her eyes 
closed after a vain effort to speak to him, and the 
tears rolled slowly over her wan white cheeks. 

The doctor signed to Kirke to wait and give 
her time. She recovered a little and looked at 
him: ‘‘How kind you have been to me!” she 
murmured. ‘* And how little I have deserved 
it!” 

“Hush! hush!” hesaid. *‘ You don’t know 
what a happiness it was to me to help you.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to strengthen 
her, and to give her courage. She lay looking 
at him with an eager interest, with a gratitude 
which’ artlessly ignored all the conventional re- 
straints that interpose between a woman and a 
man. ‘* Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ before you found me here?” 

Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his as- 
sistance. 

“*I forbid you to say a word about the past to 
Mr. Kirke,” interposed the doctor; ‘‘ and I for- 
bid Mr. Kirke to say a word about it to you. 
You are beginning a new life to-day; and the 
only recollections I sanction are recollections five 
minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor and smiled. ‘‘I 
must ask him one question,” she said, and turn- 
ed back again to Kirke. ‘Is it true Yhat you 
had only seen me once before you came to this 
house ?” 

** Quite true!” He made the reply with a 
sudden change of color, which she instantly de- 
tected. Her brightening eyes looked at him 
more earnestly than ever, as shé put her next 
question : 

‘* How came you to remember me, after only 
seeing. me once ?” 

His hand unconsciously closed on hers, and 
pressed it for the first time. He attempted to 
answer, and hesitated at the first word. “I have 
a good memory,” he said at last, and suddenly 
looked away from her, with a confusion ‘so 
strangely unlike his customary self-possession of 
manner that the doctor and the nurse both no- 
ticed it. 

Every nerve in her body felt that momentary 
pressure of his hand with the exquisite suscepti- 
bility which accompanies the first faltering ad- 
vance on the way to health. She looked at his 
changing color, she listened to his hesitating 
words, with every sensitive perception of her sex 
and age quickened to seize intuitively on the 
truth. In the moment when he looked away 
from her she gently took her hand from him 
and turned her head aside on the pillow. ‘‘ Can 
it be?” she thought, with a flutter of delicious 
fear at her heart, with a glow of delicious con- 
fusion burning on her cheeks. ‘‘ Can it be?” 

The doctor made another sign to Kirke. He 
understood it, and rose immediately. The mo- 
mentary discomposure in his face and manner 
had both disappeared. He was satisfied in his 
own mind that he had successfully kept his se- 
cret, and in the relief of feeling that conviction 
he had become himself again. 

‘*Good-by, till to-morrow,” he said, as he 
left the room. 

**Good-by,” she answered, softly, without 
looking at him. 

Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had 
resigned and laid his hand on her pulse. ‘Just 
what I feared,” remarked the docter; ‘‘ too quick 
by half.” 

She petulantly snatehed away her wrist. 
“Don’t!” she said, shrinking from him. * “ Pray 
don’t touch me!” 

Mr. Merrick good-humoredly gave up his place 
to the nurse. “I'll return in half an hour,” he 
whispered, “‘and carry her back to bed. Don't 
let ber talk. Show her the pictures in the news- 
paper, and keep her quiet in that way.” 

When the doctor returned the nurse reported 
that the newspaper had not been wanted. The 
patient’s conduct had been exemplary. She 
had not been at all restless, and she had never 
spoken a word. 


The days ; and the time grew longer 
and longer which the doctor allowed her to 
spend in the front room. She was soon able to 
dispense with the ded on the sofa—she could be 
dressed, and could sit up, supported by pillows, 
in an arm-chair. Her hours of emancipation 
from the bedroom represented the great daily 
event of her life. ey were the hours she 
passed in Kirke’s society. 

She had a double interest in him now—her 
interest in the man whose protecting care had 
saved her reason and her life; her interest in 
the man whose heart's dearest and deepest se- 
cret she had surprised. Littlé by little they 


grew as easy and familiar with each other as old 





friends ; little by little she presumed on all her 


privileges, and wound her way unsuspected into 
the most intimate knowledge of his nature. 

Her questions were endless. Every thing that 
he could tell her of himself and his life she drew 
from him, delicately and insensibly ; he, the least 
self-conscious of r-ankind, became an egotist in 
her dextrous hands. She found out his pride 
in his ship, and practiced on it without remorse 
She drew him into talking of the fine qualities 
of the vessel, of the great things the vessel had 
done in emergencies, as he had never in his life 
talked yet to any living creature on shore. Sb- 
found him ont in private sea-faring anxietj~ #"4 
unutterable sea-faring exultations, whie® he had 
hept a secret from his own mate. he watched 
his Kiedling face with a delicious sense of tri- 
umph in adding fuel to the fire; she trapped 
him into forgetting all considerations of time 
and place, and striking as hearty a stroke on the 
rickety little lodging-house table, in the fr -vor 
of his talk, as if his hand had descended on the 
solid bulwark of his ship. ' His confusion at the 
discovery of his own forgetfulness secretly de- 
lighted her: she could have cried with pleasure 
when he penitently wondered what he could pos- 
sibly have teen thinking of. 

At other times she drew him from dwelling 
on the pleasures of his life, and led him into 
talking of its perils—the perils of that jealous 
mistress the sea, which had absorbed so much of 
his existence, which had kept him so strangely 
innocent and ignorgnt of the world on shore. 
Twice he had been shipwrecked. Times innu- 
merable he and all with him had been threatened 
with death, and had escaped their doom by the 
narrowness of a hair's-breadth. He was always 
unwilling, at the outset, to speak of this dark 
and dreadful side of his life; it was only by 
adroitly tempting him, by laying little snares for 
him in his talk, that she lured him into telling 
her of the terrors of the great deep. She sat list- 
ening to him with a breathless interest, ‘ooking 
at him with a breathless wonder, as those fearful 
stories—made doubly vivid by the simple lan- 
guage in which he told them—fell, one by one, 
from his lips. His noble unconsciousness of his 
own heroism—the artless modesty with which 
he described his own acts of dauntless endurance 
and devoted courage, without an idea that they 
were any thing more than plain acts of duty to 
which he was bound by the vocation chat he fol- 
lowed—raised him to a place in her estimation 
so hopelessly high above her that she became un- 
easy and impatient until she had puiled down the 
idol again which she herself had set up. It was 
on these occasions that she most rigidly exacted 
from him all those little familiar attentions so 
precious to women in their intercourse with men 
This hand"—she thought, with an exquisite 
delight in secretly following the idea while he 
was close to her—‘‘this hand that has resened 
the drowning from death is shifting my pillows 
so tenderly that I hardly know when they are 
moved. This hand that has seized men mad 
with mutiny, and driven them back to their duty 
by main force, is mixing my lemonade and peel- 
ing my fruit more delicately and more neatly 
than I could do it for myself. Oh, if I could be 
a man, how I should like to be such a man as 
this!” 

She never allowed her thoughts, while she was 
in his presence, to lead her beyond that point. 
It was only when the night had separated them 
that she ventured to let her mind dwell on the 
self-sacrificing devotion which had so mercifuily 
rescued her. Kirke little knew how she though? 
of him, in the secrecy of her own chamber, dur- 
ing the quiet hours that elapsed before she sunk 
to sleep. No suspicion crossed his mind of the 
influence which he was exerting over her—of 
the new spirit which he was breething into that 
new life, so sensitively open to impression in the 
first freshness of its recovered sense! ‘‘She has 
nobody else to amuse her, poor thing!” he used 
to think, sadly, sitting alone in his small second- 
floor room. ‘If a rough fellow like me can be- 
guile the weary hours, till her friends come here, 
she is heartily welcome to all that I can tell her.” 

He was out of spirits a@d restless now when- 
ever he was by himself. Little by little, he fell 
into a habit of taking long lonely walks at night, 
when Magdalen thought he was sleeping up 
stairs. Once he went away abruptly ia the day- 
time—on business, as he said. Something had 
passed between Magdalen and himself the even- 
ing before, which had led her into telling him 
her age. ‘‘ Twenty, last birthday,” he thought. 
‘*Take twenty from forty-one! An easy sum 
in subtraction—as easy a sum as my little neph- 
ew could wish for." He walked to the Docks, 
and looked bitterly at the shipping. ‘I mustn't 
forget how a ship is made,” he said. ‘‘ It won't 
be long before I am back at the old work again.” 
On leaving the Docks he paid a visit to a broth- 
er-sailor, a married man. In the course of con- 
versation, be asked how much older his friend 
might be than hie friend’s wife. There was six 
years’ difference between them. “I suppose 
that's difference enough?” said Kirke, “ Yes,” 
said his friend. ‘Quite enough. Are you look- 
ing out for a wife, at last? Try a seasoned 
woman of thirty-five; that’s your mark, Kirke, 
as near as I can calculate.” 


The time passed smoothly and quickly—the 
wesent time, in which she was recovering so 

Eeppily—the present time, which he was begin- 
ning to distrust already. 

Early one morning Mr. Merrick surprised 
Kirke by a visit in his little room on the second 
floor. 

“I came to the conclusion yesterday,” said 
the doctor, entering abruptly on his business, 
‘*that our patient was strong enough to justify 
us, af last, in running all risks, and co ia- 





lawyer? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ago, and 
was referred by him-—not over-willingly, as J 
thought—to a lady, named Miss Garth. 1 heard 
enough from her to satisfy me that we have ex 
ercised a wise caution in acting as we have done 
It isa very, very sad story—and I am bound to 
say, that J, for one, make great allowances ¢ 

the poor girl down stairs. Her only, t’ nthe 
the world is her elder sister. s<re Baggested 
that the sister sual) us oS Ber ip the Eret ie 

stance—-e~ 2 «eal, U the letter does her no harm, 
fw. it personally in aday or two. I have not 
given the address, by way of preventing any 
visits from being paid here without my permis- 
sion. Al! I have done is to undertake to for- 
ward the letter; and I shal! probably find it at 
my house when I get back. Can you stop at 
home until I send my man with it? There is 
not the least hope of my being able to bring it 
myself. All you need do is to watch for an op- 
portunity when she is pot in the front room, and 
to put the letter where she can see it when she 
comesin. The handwriting on the address will 
break the news before she opens the letter. Say 
nothing to her about it—take care that the land- 
lady is within call—-and leave her to herself. I 
know I can trust you to follow my directions ; 
and that is why I ask you to do us this service. 
You look out of spirits this morning. Natural 
enough. You're used to plenty of fresh air, cap- 
tain, and you're beginning to pine in this close 
lace.” 

**May I ask a question, doctor? Is she pin- 
ing in this close place, too? When her sister 
comes, will her sister take her away?" 

“* Decidelly—if my advice is followed. She 
will be weli enough to be moved in a week or 
less, Good-day.—You are certainly out of 
spirits, and your hand feels feverish. Pining 
for the blue water, captain—pining for the blue 
water!” With that expression of opinion the 
doctor cheertuily went out. 

In an hour the letter arrived. Kirke took it 
from the landlady reluctantly, and almust rough- 
ly, without looking at it. Having ascertained 
that Magdalen was still engaged at her toilet, 
and paving explained to the landlady the neces 
sity of remaining within call, he went down stairs 
immediately and put the letter on the table in 
the front room. 

Magdalen heard the sound of the familiar step 
‘on the floor. ‘I shall soon be ready,” she called 
to him through the door 

He made no reply—he took his hat and went 
out. After a momentary hesitation he turned 
his face eastward and called on the ship-owners 
who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 


THE EXECUTION OF THE MIN- 
NESOTA INDIANS. 

Own page 27 we give an illustration of Tar Exn- 
curios or Tutrry-siont Innias Monprrens, 
which tock place at Mankato, Minnesota, on 26th 
ult. We are indebted to Mr. Herman, of St. Peter, 


for the sketch we have reproduced. The St. Paul 
Press says: . 


The gallows stood? apon the high street close in f.ont of 
the levee. It is estimated that not lees than four thousand 
people, exclusive of the military, were in attendance, The 
gallows was erected in the form of a diamond, twenty-four 
feet on each angle, sufficient to execute ton on each side 
A square was formed around the gallows by the military 
and the citizens orcupied the sand bar on the river. The 
ceremony was briet, and the whole number of savages were 
sent at the aaroe moment before the Great Spirit to anewer 
for their inhuman barbarities 

Upon leaving the stone building the condemned set up 
the death-dance and kept it up on the platform 

While the soldiers were at work upon the gallows « 
stranger came up to one of them who wat planking the 
platform, and asked the privilege of “ drfving one nail.” 
He wanted to drive it in a place where it would be of 
service. The soldier handed him his hammer and a ne'l, 
and told him where to drive. The man drove the nail 
home into a plank of the platform, thanked the soldier, 
said he was eatiefied. and left. 

William J. Duly, whe had belf bis family maseacred at 
Lake Shetek, was saerigued by Colonel Miller the doty of 
cutting the rope. Another man offered five doliare fer the 
privilege 

At precisely 10 o'clock the condemned were marshaled 
in a procession, and hgaded b7 Captain Redfield, marched 
out into the street, anf directly acroms through files of eot- 
diers to the scaffold, which had been erected in tront, and 
were delivered to the Officer of the Day, Cartaia Burt 
They went eagerly and cheerfully, even crowding «nd jos 
tling each other to be alwad, just like « lot of hungry 
boarders rushing to dinner in a hotel. The soldiers who 
were on guard in their quarters stacked arme and followed 
fthem, and they in turn were followed by the clergy, re- 
porters, etc 

As they commenced the ascent of the scaffe)d, the death- 
song was again started, and when they had all gone up, 
the noise they made was truly hideous. It seemed ar if 
pandemonium had broken loos. It hada wonderful effect 
in keeping up their courage. One young fellow who bad 
been given a ciger by one of the reporters, just before 
marching from their quarters, was sincking 4 on che stand, 
puthim: away very coolly during the intervals of the bide- 
ous “ Hi-yi-yi,”’ “ Ti-vi-yi,” and even after the cap wee 
drawn over his face, he managed to get it over hie mou.h 
and snoke. Another was smoking his pipe. The noore 
having been promptly adjusted over the necks of each, by 
Captain Libby, all wes ready for the fatal signal 

The ecene at this juncture wae one of awful wnierest. A 
painful and brent!lees suspense held the vast crowd which 
had assembled from eli quarters to witness the execution. 

Three clow, measured, and distinct beats on the drum 
by Major Brown, who had been announced ae signe) off 
cer, and the rope wae eut by Mr. Daly, the seaffcld fell, 
and thirty-seven lifeless bcdies were left dangling be- 
tween heaven end earth. One of the ropes was broken, 
and the body of Rattling Rumer fell to the ground. The 
neck had probably been broken, as but litte signs of lif 
were obrerved, but he was immediately hung up again 
While the «iguai-beat was being given numbers were seen 
to clasp the hands of their neighbors, which in several in 
stances continued to be clasped till the bodies were cut 
down. 

As the platform fell there was one, not loud, but pro- 
longed cheer from the soldiery and citizens who wer 
spectators, and then all were quiet and earnest witness 
of the scene. For so many there ws: but little suffering; 
the necks of all, or nearly all, w-"- evidently disloruiod 
by the fall, and the afver-struggle «as slight. The eal 
fold fell at a quarter part ten o'clock and in twenty min 
utes the bodies hed all been oxamined by Sugeoos 1 





ting with her friends; and/I have accordingly 
followed the clew which that queer fellow, Cap- 
tain Wragge, put into our hands. You remem- 


P ed extinct 

The bodies were then cut down, placed in forr army 
wagons, and aftended by Company K, as « burial party, 
and under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Marshall, 





ber he advised us to apply to Mr. Pendril, the 


were taken to the crave prepared for them, among the wil- 
lows on the sand-bar, nearly in from of the town. 


Boutillier, Sheartown, Finch, Clark, aad others, and live 





le ee ns 
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** Has she no female relations? No mother? | 
no sister? no one to take care of her but your- 
self?” : ; 

‘« No one—unless I can succeed in tracing her 


relations, No one bat myself.” 
Mr. Merrick wae silent. He looked at Kirke 
more attentively then ever. “Strange! * thought 


the doctor, ‘He is here in sole charge of her— 
and is this all he knows?” 

Kirke saw the doubt in his face, and addressed 
himself straight to that doubt before another 
word passed between them. ; _ 

“I see my position here surprises you,” he 
said, simply. ‘ Will you consider it the position 
of a relation—the position of her brother, or her 
father—until her friends can be found?” His 
voice faltered, and he laid his hand earnestly on 
the doctor’s arm. “J have taken this trust on 
myself,” be said; ‘‘e J, as God shall judge me, 
I will cot be unworthy of it!” 

The poor weary head lay on his breast again, 
and the poor fevered fingers clasped his hand 
once more as he spoke those words, 

“+ T believe you,” said the doctor, warmly. ‘I 
believe you are an honest man. Pardon me, if 
I have seemed to intrude myself on your confi- 
dence, [ respect your reserve—from this mo- 
ment it is sacred to me. In justice to both of 
ns, let me say that the questions I have asked 
were not prompted by mere curiosity. No com- 
mon cause will account for the illness which has 
laid my patient on that bed. She has suffered 
some long-continued mental trial—some wearing 
and terrible suspense, and she has broken down 
under it. It might have helped me if I could 
have known what the nature of the trial, was, 
and how leng or how short a time elapsed be- 
fore she sank under it. In that hope I spoke.” 

‘¢ When you told me she was ¢angerously ill,” 
said Kirke, ‘‘did you mean danger to her reason 
or to her life?” 


‘«To both,” replied Mr. Merrick. “ Her whole 


nervous system has given way; all the ordinary 
functions of ber brain are in a state of collapse. 
I can give you no plainer explanation than that 
of the nature of the malady. The fever which 
frightens the people of the house is merely the 
effect. The cause is what I have told you. She 


may lie on that bed for weeks to come—passing 
alternately, without a gleam of consciousness, 
from a state of delirium to a state of repose. 
You must not be alarmed if you find her sleep 
lasting far bevond the natural time. That sleep 
is a better remedy than any I can give, and no- 
thing must disturb it. All our art can accom- 
plish is to watch her—te belp her with stimu- 
lants from time to time—and to wait for what 
Nature will do.” 

‘*Must she remain here? Is there no hope 
of our being able to move her to a bettér place ?” 

‘No hope whatever for the present. She has 
already been disturbed, as 1 understand, and she 
is sericnsly the worse for it. Even if she gets 
better, even if she comes to herself again, it 
would still be a dangerous experiment to move 
her too soon-—-the least excitement or alarm 
would be fatal to her. You must make the best 
of this place as it is. The landlady has my di- 
rections, and I will send a good nurse to help 
her. There is nothing more tobe done. So far 
as her life can be said to be in any human hands, 
it is as much in your hands now as in mine. 
Every thing depends on the care that is taken 
ef her, under your direction, in this house.” 
With those farewell words he rose and quitted 
the room. 

Left by himself, Kirke walked to the door of 
communication, and knocking at it softly, told 
the landlady he wished to speak with her. 

He was far more composed, far more like his 
own resolute self, after his interview with the 
doctor than he ha! been before it. A man liv- 
ing in the artificial social atmosphere which this 
man had never breathed would have felt painful- 
ly the worldly side of the situation—its novelty 
and strangeness, the serious present difficulty in 
which it placed him, the numberless misinter- 
pretations in the future to which it might lead. 
Kirke never gave the situation a thought. He 
saw nothing bat the duty it claimed from him 
—an duty which the doctor’s farewell words had 
pet plainly before his mind. Every thing de- 
pgnded on the care taken of her, under his direc- 
tion, in that house. There was his responsibil- 
ity, and he unconsciously acted under it exactly 
as he woujd have acted in a case of emergency 
with women and children on board his own ship. 
He questioned the landlady in short, sharp sen- 
tences; the oniy.change in him was in the low- 
ered tone of his voice, and in the anxious looks 
which he cast, from time to time, at the room 
where she lar. . 

‘Do you understand what the doctor has told 
you?” 

*“* Yes, Sir.” 

** Tho house must be kep* quict. 
in the house ?” 

“Only me and my danghter, Sir; we live in 
the parlors. Times have gone badly with us 
since Lady-Day, Both the rooms above this are 
to let.” 

“J will take them both, and the two rooms 
down here as well. Do you know of any active, 


Who lives 


trust-worthy man who can run on errands for 


me?” 

‘*Yes, Sir. Shail I go—?” 

“No. let your daughter go. You mnst not 
leave the house till the nurse comes. Don’t 
send the niessenger up here. Men of that sort 
treed heavily. I'll go down and speak to him 
at the door.” 

He wem. down when the messenger came, and 
sent him first to purchase pen, ink, and paper. 
The map’ next errand dispaiched him to make 
inquiries “> a person who could provide for 
deadening the sound of passing wheels in the 
street by laying down tan before the house in 
the usual way. This object accomplished, the 





messenger received two ietierr to post. The 


first was addressed to Kirke’s brother-in-law. 
It told him, in few and plain words, what had 
happened, and left him to break the news to his 
wife as he thought best. The second leticr was 
directed to the landlord of the Aldborough Ho- 
tel. Magdalen’s assumed name at North Shin- 
gles was the only a which Kirke knew 
her; and the one chance of tracing her relatives 
that he could discern was the chance of discov- 
ering her reputed uncle and aunt by means of 
inquiries starting from Aldborough. 

oward the close of the afternoon a decent, 
middle-aged woman came to the house with a 
letter from Mr. Merrick. She was well known 
to the doctor as a trust-worthy and careful per- 
son, who had nursed his own wife; and she 
would be assisted, from time to time, by a —~ 
who was a member of a religious Sisterhood in 
the distriet, and whose compassionate interest 
had been warmly aroused in the case. Toward 
eight o'clock that evening the doctor himself 
would call, and see that his patient wanted for 
nothing. 

The arrival of the nurse, and the relief of 
knowing that she was to be trusted, left Kirke 
free to think of himself. His luggage was sr 
packed for his contemplated journey to Suffol 
the next day. It was merely necessary to trans- 

rt it from the hotel to the house in Aaron’s 

uildings. 

He stopped once only on his way to the hotel 
to look at a toy-shop in one of the great thor- 
oughfares. The miniature ships in the window 
reminded him of his nephew. ‘*‘ My little name- 
sake will be sadly disappointed at not seeing me 
to-morrow,” he thought. ‘‘I must make it up 
to the boy by sending him something from his 
uncle.” He went into the shop and bought one 
of the ships. It was secured in a box, and 
packed and directed in his presence. He put a 
card on the deck of the miniature vessel before 
the cover of the box was nailed on bearing this 
inseription: ‘* A ship for the little sailor—with 
the big sailor’s love.” ‘‘ Children like to be writ- 
ten to, ma’am,” he said, apologetically, to the 
woman behind the counter. ‘Send the box as 
soon as you can. I am anxious the boy should 
get it to-morrow.” 

Toward tke dusk of the evening he returned 
with his luggage to Aaron's Buildings. He took 
off his boots in the passage, and carried his trunk 
up stairs himself, stopping, as he passed the first 
floor, to make his inquiries. Mr. Merrick was 
present to answer them. 

“She was awake, and wandering,” he said, 
‘*a few minutes since. But we have succeeded 
in composing her, and she is sleeping now.” 

“Have no words ng 098 her, Sir, which 
might help us to find her friends ?” 

The doctor skook his head. 

‘*Weeks and weeks may pass yet,” he said, 
**and that poor girl's story may still be a sealed 
secret to all of us. We can only wait." 

So the day ended—the first of many days that 
were to come. 





CHAPTER II. 


Tre warm sunlight of July shining softl 
through a green blind; an open window wit 
fresh flowers set on the sill; a strange bed in a 
strange room; a giant figure of the female sex 
(like a dream of Mrs. Wragge) towering aloft on 
one side of the bed, and trying to clap its hands ; 
another woman (a stranger) stopping the hands 
before they could make any noise; a mild ex: 


* postulating voice (like a dream of Mrs. Wragge 


again) breaking the silence in these words: 
“She knows me, ma‘am, she knows me; if I 
mustn't be happy, it will be the death of me!” 
—such were the first sights, such were the first 
sounds to which, after six weeks of oblivion, 
Magdalen suddenly and strangely awoke. 

After a little the sights grew dim again, and 
the sounds sank into silence. Sleep, the merci- 
ful, took her once more, and hushed her back to 
repose. 

Another day and the sights were clearer, the 
sounds were louder. Another, and she heard a 
man's voice, through the door, asking for news 
from the sick-room. The voice was strange to 
her; it was always cautiously lowered to the 
same quiet tone. It inquived after her in the 
morning when she woke, at noon when she took 
her refreshment, in the evening before she dropped 
to sleep again. ‘Who is so anxious about me?” 
That was the first thought her mind was strong 
enough to form: ‘* Who is so anxious about me ?” 

More days—and she could speak to the nurse 
at her bedside; she could answer the questions 
of an elderly man, who knew far more about her 
than she knew about herself, and who told her 
he was Mr. Merrick, the doctor; she could sit 
up in bed, supported by pillows, wondering what 
had happened to her, and where she was; she 
could feel a growing curiosity about that quiet 
voice, which still asked after her, morning, noon, 
and night, on the other side of thé door. 

Another day's delay—and Mr. Merrick asked 
her if she was strong enough to see an old friend. 
A meek voice, behind him, artieulating high in 
the air, said, “It’s only me!’ The voice was 
followed by the prodigious bodily apparition of 
Mrs, Wragge, with her cap all awry, and one of 
her shoes in the next room. ‘Oh, look at her! 
look at her!” cried Mrs. Wiagge, in an ecstasy, 
dropping on her knees at Magdalen’s bedside, 
with a thump that shook the house. ‘‘ Bless her 
heart, she’s well enough to laugh at me already. 
‘Cheer, boys, cheer!’ I beg sour pardon, 
doctor, my conduct isn’t lady-like, Iknow. It’s 
my head, Sir; itisn’t me, 1 must get vent some- 
how-or my head will burst!” No coherent sen- 
tence, in answer to any sort of question put to 
her, could be extracted that morning from Mrs. 
Wragge. She rose from one climax of verbal 
confusion to another—and finished her visit, 
under the bed, groping inscrutably for the sec- 
ond shoe. 





The morrow came, and Mr. Merrick prom- 
ised that she should see another old friend on 
the next day. In the evening, when the inquir- 
ing voice asked after her, as usual, and when 
the door was opened a few inches to give the 
reply, she answered faintly for herself: “I am 
better, thank you,” There was a moment of 
silence; and then, just as the door was shut 
again, the voice sank to a whisper, and said, fer- 
vently, “‘ Thank God!” Who was he? She 
nad asked them all, and no one wouid tell her, 
Who was he? 

The next day came, and she heard her door 

softly. Brisk footsteps tripped into the 
room ; a lithe little figure advanced to the bed- 
side. Was itadream again? No! There he 
was in his own evergreen reality, with the 7 
ous flow of !anguage pouring smoothly from his 
lips ; with the lambent dash of humor twinkling 
in his parti-colored eyes, there he was, more au- 

more persuasive, more respectable than 
ever; in a suit of glossy black, with a speckless 
white cravat, and a rampant shirt-frill—the 
unblushing, the invincible, the unchangeable 

‘ge! 

“Not & word, my dear girl!” said the cap- 
tain, seating himself comfortably at the bedside, 
in his old confidential way. ‘‘I am to do all the 
talking; and I think you will own that a more 
competent man for the purpose could not possi- 
bly have been found. r am really delighted— 
honestly delighted, if I may use such an appar- 
ently inappropriate word—to see you again, and 
to see you getting well. I have often thought 
of you; I have often missed you; I have often 
said to myself—never mind what! Clear the 
stage, and drop the curtain on the past. Dum 
vivimus, vivamus! Pardon the pedantry of a 
Latin quotation, my dear, and tell me how I 
look. Am I, or am I not, the picture of a pros- 
perous man?” 

Magdalen attempted to answer him. The 
captain's deluge of words flowed over her again 
in a moment. 

‘*Don’t exert yourself,” he said.’ “T'll put 
all your questions for you. What have I been 
about? hy do I look so remarkably well off ? 
And how in the world did I find my way to this 
house? My dear girl, I have been occupied, 
since we last saw each other, in slightly modify- 
ing my old professional habits. I have shifted 
frora Moral Agriculture to Medical Agriculture. 
Formerly I preyed on the public sympathy ; now 
I prey on the publie stomach. Stomach and 
sympathy, sympathy and stomach—look them 
both fairly in the face when you reach the wrong 
side of fifty, and you will agree with me that 
they come to much the same thing. However 
that may be, here I am—incredible as it may 
appear—a man with an income, at last. The 
founders of my fortune are three in number. 
Their names are Aloes, Scammony, and Gam- 
boge. In plainer words, I am now living—on a 
Pill. I made a little money (if you remember) 
by my friendly connection with you. I made a 
little more by the happy decease Sag = sa in 
Pace !) of that female relative of Mrs. Wragge's 
from whom, as I told you, my wife had expecta- 
tions. Very good. What do you think I did? 
I invested the whole of my capital, at one fell 
swoop, in advertisements, and purchased my 
drugs and my pill-boxes on credit. ‘The result 
is now before you. Here I am, a Grand Finran- 
cial Fact. Here I am, with my clothes positive- 
ly paid for ; with a balance at my banker’s; with 
my servant in livery, and my gig at the door; 
solvent, flourishing, popular—and all on a Pill.” 

Magdalen smiled. The captain's face assumed 
an expression of mock gravity: he looked as if 
there was a serious side to the question, and as 
if he meant to put it next. 

‘It’s no laughing matter to the public, my 
dear,” he said. ‘They can’t get rid of me and 
my Pill—they must take us. There is not a 
single form of appeal in the whole range of hu- 
man advertisement which I am not making to 
the unfortunate public at this moment. Hire 
the last new novel—there I am, inside the boards 
of the book. Send for the last new Song—the 
instant you o the leaves I drop out of it. 
Take a tab—I fly in at the window in red, Buy 
a box of tooth-powder at the chemist’s—I wrap 
it up for you in bive. Show yourself at the 
theatre—I flutter down on you in yellow. The 
mere titles of my advertisements are quite irre- 
sistible. Let me quote a few from last week's 
issue. Proverbial Title: ‘A Pill in Time 
saves Nine.’ Familiar Title: ‘ Excuse me, how 
is your Stomach?’ Patriotic Title: ‘ What are 
the three characteristics of a true-born English- 
man? His Hearth, his Home, and his Pill.’ 
Title in the form of a nursery dialogue: ‘Mam- 
ma, I am not well.’ ‘ What is the matter, my 
pet?’ ‘I want a little Pill.’ Title in the form 
of a Historical Anecdote: ‘New Discovery in 
the Mine of English History. When the Princes 
were smothered in the Tower, their faithful at- 
tendant collected all the little possessions left 
behind them. Among the tonching trifles dear 
to the poor boys he found a tiny Box. It con- 
tained the Pill of the Period. Is it necessary 
toeay how inferior that Pill was to its Modern 
Successor, which prince and peasant alike may 
now obtain—' Et cetera, et cetera. The place 
in which my Pill is made is an advertisement in 
itself. I have got one of the largest shops in 
London. Behind one counter (visible to the 
public through the lucid medium of plate-glass) 
are four-and-twenty young men, in white aprons, 
making the Pill. Behind another counter are 
four-and-twenty young men, in white cravats, 
making the boxes. At the bottom of the shop 
are three elderly accountants posting the vast 
jinancial transactions accruing from the Pill in 
three enormous ledgers. Over the door are my 
name, portrait, and autograph, expanded to 
colossal proportions, and surrounded, in flowing 
letters, by the motto of the establishment : ‘ Down 
with the Doctors!” Even Mrs. Wragge contrib- 
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utes her quota to this prodigious enterprise. 
She is the celebrated woman whom I have cured 
of indescribable agcnies from every cowiplaint 
under the sun. Her portrait is engraved on ail 
the wrappers, with the following inserirtion be- 
neath it: ‘Before she took the Pill you might 
have blown this patient away with a feather, 
Look at her now!!!’ Last, not least, my dear 
girl, the Pill is the cause of my finding my way 
to this house. My departinent in the prodigious 
Enterprise already mentioned is to scour the 
United Kingdom in a gig, establishing Agencies 
every where. While founding one of these 
Agencies I heard of a certain friend of mine, 
who had lately landed in England after a long 
sen voyage. I got his address in London—he 
was a lodger in this house. I called on him 
forthwith, and was stunned by the news of your 
illness. Such, in brief, is the history of my ex- 
isting connection with British Medicine; and so 
it happens that you see me at the present mo- 
ment, sitting in the t chair, now as ever, 
yours truly, Horatio Weragne.” 

In these terms the captain brought his per- 
sonal statement to a close. He looked more 
and more attentively at Magdalen the nearer he 
got to the conclusion. Was there some latent 
importance attaching to his last words which 
did not appear on the face of them? There was. 
His visit to the sick-room had a serious object, 
and that object he had now approached. 





In describing the circumstances under which 
he had become acquainted with Magdalen’s pres- 
ent position Captain Wragge had skirted, with 
his customary dexterity, vound the remote boun- 
daries of truth. Emboldened by the absence of 
any public scandal in connection with Noel Van- 
stone’s marriage, or with the event of his death 
as announced in the newspaper obituary, the cap- 
tain, roaming the eastern circuit, had ventured 
back to Alcborongh, a fortnight since, to estab- 
lish an agency there for the sale of his wonder- 
fal Pill. No one had recognized him but the 
landlady of the hotel, who at once insisted on 
his entering the house and reading Kirke’s let- 
ter to her husband. The same night Captain 
Wragge wes in London, and was closeted with 
the sailor, in the second-floor room at Aaron's 
Buildings. 

The serious nature of the situation, the indis- 
— certainty that Kirke must fail in tracing 

agdalen's friends, unless he first knew who she 
really was, had decided the — on disclosing 
part, at least, of the truth. lining to enter 
into any particulars—for family reasons, which 
Magdalen might — on her recovery, if she 
pleased—he astounded Kirke by telling him that 
the friendless woman whom he had rescued, and 
whom he had only known, up to that moment, 
as Miss Bygrave, was no other than the youn- 
gest daughter of Andrew Vanstone. The dis- 
closure, on Kirke’s side, of his father’s connec- 
tion with the young officer in Canada, had fol- 
lowed naturally on the revelation of Magdalen's 
real name, Captain Wragge had expressed his 
surprise, hut had made no further remark at the 
time. A fortnight later, however, when the pa- 
tient’s recovery forced the serious difficulty on 
the doctor of meeting the questions which Mag- 
dalen was sure to ask, the captain's ingenuity 
had come, as usual, to the rescue. 

“* You can’t tell her the truth,” he said, ‘ with- 
out awakening painful recollections of her stay 
at Aldborough, into which I am not at liberty to 
enter. Don't acknowledge, just yet, that Mr. 
Kirke only knew her as Miss Bygrave of North 
Shingles when he found her in this house. Tell 
her boldly that he knew who she was, and that 
he felt (what she must feel) that he had a he- 
reditary right to help and protect her, as his fa- 
ther’s son. I am, as I have already told you,” 
continued the captain, sticking fast to his old 
assertion, ‘‘a distant relative of the Combe-Ra- 
ven family; and if there is nobody else at hand 
to help you through this difficulty, my services 
are freely at your disposal.” 

No one else was at hand, and the emergency 
was a serious one. Strangers undertaking the 
responsibility might ignorantly jar on past rec- 
ollections, which it would, poe Knol be the death 
of her to revive too soon. Near relatives might, 
by their premature appearance at the bedside, 
produce the same deplorable result. The altern- 
ative lay between irritating and alarming her 
by leaving her inquiries unanswered, or trusting 
Captain Wragge. In the doctor's opinion, the 
second risk was the least serious sisk of the two; 
and the caytain was now seated at Magdalen’s 
bedside in discharge of the trust confided to him. 


Would she ask the question which it had been 
the private object of all Captain Wragge’s pre- 
liminary talk lightly and pleasantly to provoke? 
Yes: es soon as his silence gave her the - 
tunity she asked it: Who was that friend of his 
living in the house ? 

‘You ought by rights to know him as well as 
I do,” said the captain. ‘‘ He is the son of one 
of your father’s old military friends, when your 
father was quartered with his regiment in Can- 
ada. Yourchecks mustn't flush up. If they do, 
I shall go away.” 

She was astonis‘zed, but not agitated. Cap- 
tain Wragge had begun by interesting her in 
the remote past, which she only knew by hear- 
say, before he ventured on the delicate ground 
of her own experience. 

Ina t more she advanced to her next 
question: What was his eyo — 

‘ Kirke,” proceeded t n. you 
never hear of his father, Major, Kirke, com- 
manding officer of the regi in Canada? 


Did you never hear that the major helped your 
father through a great difficulty, like the best 
of good fellows and good friends ?” 

Yes; she faintly fancied she had heard some- 
thing about ber father and an officcr who had 
once been very good to him when he was a 
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young man. But she could not look back so 
long. Was Mr. Kirke poor? 

Even Captain Wragge’s penctration, was puz- 
zled by that question. He gave the true answer 
at hazard. “No,” he said, “not poor.” 

Her next inquiry showed what she had been 
thinking of. If Mr. Kirke was not poor, why 
did he come to live in that house ? ; 

**She has caught me!” thought the captain. 
**There is only one way out of it; I must ad- 
minister another dose of truth. Mr. Kirke dis- 
covered you here by chance,” he proceeded aloud, 
**very ill, and not nicely attended to. Some- 
body was wanted to take care of you while you 
were not able to take care of yourself. Why not 
Mr. Kirke? He was the son of your father’s 
old friend, which is the next thing to being your 
old friend. Who hada better claim to send for 
the right doctor amd get the right nurse when I 
was not here to Cure you with my wonderful 
Pill? Gently! gently! you mustn't take hold 
of my saperfine black coat sleeve in that uncer- 

emonious manner.” 

He put her hand back on the bed; tht she 
was not to be checked in that way. She per- 
sisted in asking another question. How came 
Mr. Kirke to know her? She had never seen 
him ; she had never heard of him in her life. 

‘* Very likely,” said the captain. ‘But your 
never having seen him is no reason why he should 
not have seen you.” 

** When did he see me?” 

Captain Wragge corked up his doses of truth 
on the spot without a moment's hesitation. 

‘Some time ago, my dear. I can't exactly 
say when.” 

** Only once ?”’ 

Captain Wragge suddenly saw his way to the 
administration of another dose. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said. ‘*Only once.” 

She reflected a little. The next question in- 
volved the simultaneous expression of two ideas 
—and the next question cost her an effort. 

** He only saw me once,” she said; ‘and he 
only saw me some time ago. How came he to 
remember me when he found me here?” 

‘* Aha!” said the captain. ‘* Now you have 
hit the right nail on the head at last. You can't 
possibly be more surprised at his remembering 
you than I am. A word of advice, my dear. 
When you are well enough-to get up and see 
Mr. Kirke, try how that sharp question of yours 
sounds in Ais ears—and insist on his answering 
it himself.” Slipping out of the dilemma in that 
characteristically adroit manner, Captain Wragge 
got briskly on his legs again and took up his hat. 

“Wait!” she pleaded. ‘‘I want to ask you—” 

**Not another word,” said the captain. “I 
have given you quite enough to think of for one 
day. My time is up, and my gig is waiting for 
me. I am off to scour the cow as usual. I 
am off to cultivate the field of ic indigestion 
with the triple plowshare of aloes, scammony, 
and gamboge.” He stopped, and turned round 
at the door. ‘*By-the-by, a message from my 
unfortunate wife. If you will allow her to come 
and see you again, Mrs. Wragge solemnly prom- 
ises not to lose her shoe next time. J don’t be- 
lieve her. Whatdoyou say? May she come?” 

**Yes; whenever she likes,” said Magdalen. 
“Tf L ever get well again may poor Mrs. Wragge 
come and stay with me?” *. 

‘Certainly, my dear. If you have no objec- 
tion I will provide her beforchand with a few 
thousand impressions in red, blue, and yellow 
of her own portrait (‘You might have blown 
this patient away with a feather before she took 
the Pill. Look at her now!’). She is sure to 
drop herself about pe: ly wherever she 
goes, and the most gratifying results, in an ad- 
vertising point of view, must inevitably follow. 
Don't think me mercenary. I merely under- 
stand the age I live in.” He stopped on his 
way out, for the second time, and turned round 
once more at the door. ‘‘ You have been a re- 
markably good girl,” he said, ‘‘ and you deserve 
to be rewarded for it. I'll give you a last piece 
of information before I go. Have you heard 
any body inquiring after you, for th> last day or 
two, outside your door? Ah, I see you have. 
A word in your ear, my dear. That's Mr. Kirke.” 
He tripped away from the bedside as briskly as 
ever. Magdalen heard him advertising himself 
to the nurse beforc he closed the door. “If 
you are ever asked about it,” he said, in a con- 
fidential whisper, “the name is Wragge; and 
the Pill is to be had in neat boxes, price thir- 
teen - pence - halfpenny,. government stamp in- 
el Take afew copies of the portrait of a 
female patient whom you might have blown 
away with a feather before she took the Pill, 
and whom ycu are simply requested to contem- 
plate now. Many thanks. Good-morning.” 


The door closed and Magdalen was alone 
again. She felt no sense of solitude, Captain 
Ww had left her with something new to think 
of. Hour after hour her mind dwelt wondering- 
ly on Mr. Kirke until the evening came and she 
heard his voice again through the half-opened 


“I am very grateful,” she said to him, before 
the nurse could answer a. oe 
very grateful for all your kindness to me.” 

otry to get well,” he replied, kindly. ‘‘ You 
will more than reward me if you try to get 


next morning Mr. ‘Merrick found her im- 
to leave her bed and be moved to the 


posed she wanted a change.“ Yes,” sbe repliod, 


“T want to see Mr. 


She tried when he was gone to win the nurse by 
persuasion—the nurse was impenetrable too. 
On the next day they wrapped her in shawls 
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and car‘ied her in to the sofa and made her a 
little bed on it. On the table near at hand were 
some fowers and a number of an illustrated 
ne . She immediately asked who had 
putt there. The nurse (failing to notice a 
wstning look from the doctor) said Mr. Kirke 
had thought that she might like the flowers, and 
shat the ‘pictures in the paper might amuse her. 
After that reply her anxiety to see Mr. Kirke be- 
came too ungovernable to be trifled with. The 
doctor left the room at once to fetch him. 

She looked eagerly at the opening door. Her 
first glance at him as he came in raised a doubt 
in her mind whether she now saw that tall figure 
and that open sun-burnt face for the first time. 
But she was too weak and too agitated to follow 
her recollections as far back as ae 
She resigned the attempt and only looked at 
He stopped at the foot of the sofa and said a few 
cheering words. She beckoned to him to come 
nearer, and offered him her wasted hand. He 
tenderly took it in his and sat down by her. 
They were both silent. His face told her of the 
sorrow and the sympathy which his silence would 
fain have concealed. She still held his hand— 
consciously now—as persistently as she had held 
it on the day when he found her. Her eyes 
closed after a vain effort to speak to him, and the 
tears rolled slowly over her wan white cheeks. 

The doctor signed to Kirke to wait and give 
her time. She recovered a little and looked at 
him: ‘* How kind you have been to me!” she 
murmured. ‘* And how little I have deserved 
it!” 

“Hush! hush!” hesaid. ‘“ You don’t know 
what a happiness it was to me to help you.” 

The sound of his voice seemed to strengthen 
her, and to give her courage. She lay looking 
at him with an eager interest, with a gratitude 
which artlessly ignored all the conventional re- 
straints that interpose between a woman and a 
man. ‘Where did you see me,” she said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ before you found me here ?” 

Kirke hesitated. Mr. Merrick came to his as- 
sistance. 

“I forbid you to sdy a word about the past to 
Mr. Kirke,” interposed the doctor; ‘and I for- 
bid Mr. Kirke to say a word about it to you. 
You are beginning a new life to-day; and the 
only recollections I sanction are recollections five 
minutes old.” 

She looked at the doctor and smiled. ‘I 
must ask him one question,” she said, and turn- 
ed back again to Kirke. ‘Is it true that you 
had only seen me once before you came to this 
house ?” 

** Quite true!” He made the reply with a 
sudden change of color, which she instantly de- 
tected. Her brightening eyes looked at him 
more earnestly than ever, as sh¢ put her next 
question : 

** How came you to remember me, after only 
seeing. me once ?” 

His hand unconsciously closed on hers, and 
pressed it for the first time. He attempted to 
answer, and hesitated at the first word. “I have 
a good memory,” he said at last, and suddenly 
looked away from her, with a confasion *so 
strangely unlike his castomary self-possession of 
manner that the doctor and the nurse both no- 
tieed it. 

Every nerve in her body felt that momenta.y 

re of his hand with the exquisite suscepti- 
bility which accompanies the first faltering ad- 
vance on the way to health. She looked at his 
changing color, she listened to his hesitating 
words, With every sensitive perception of her sex 
and age qui to seize intuitively on the 
truth. In the moment when he looked away 
from her she gently took her hand from him 
and turned her head aside on the pillow. ‘‘ Can 
it be?” she thought, with a flutter of delicious 
fear at her heart, with a glow of delicious con- 
fusion burning on her cheeks. ‘‘ Can it be?” 

The doctor made another sign to Kirke. He 
understood it, and rose immediately. The mo- 
mentary discomposure in his face and manner 
had both disappeared. He was satisfied in his 
own mind that he had successfully kept his se- 
cret, and in the relief of feeling that conviction 
he had become himself again. 

**Good-by, till to-morrow,” he said, as he 
left the room. 

**Good-by,” she answered, softly, without 
looking at him. 

Mr. Merrick took the chair which Kirke had 
resigned and laid his hand on her pulse. “Just 
what I feared,” remarked the doctor; “too quick 
by half.” 

She petulantly snatehed away her ~vrist. 
‘Don't !” she said, shrinking from him. * “ Pray 
don’t touch me!” 

Mr. Merrick good-humoredly gave up his place 
to the nurse. “I'll return in half an hour,” he 
whispered, “‘and carry her back to bed. Don't 
let her talk. Show her the pictures in the news- 

, and keep her quiet in that way.” 

hen the doctor returned the nurse reported 
that the newspaper had not been wanted. The 
patient’s conduct had been exemplary. She 
had not been at all restless, and she had never 
spoken a word. ~ 


The days passed; and the time grew longer 
and longer which the docter allowed her to 
spend in the front room. She was soon able to 
dispense with the bed on the sofa—she could be 
dressed, and could sit up, supported by pillows, 
in an arm-chair. Her hours of emancipation 
from the bedroom nted the great daily 
event of her life. y were the hours she 
passed in Kirke’s society. 

She had a double interest in him now—her 
interest in the man whose protecting care had 
saved her reason and her life; her interest in 
the man whose heart's dearest and deepest se- 
cret she had surprised. Liittlé by little they 
grew as easy and familiar with each other as old 
friends; little by little she presumed on all her 





privileges, and wound her way unsuspected into 
the most intimate knowlege of his nature. 

Her questions were endicss. Every thing that 
he could tell her of himself and his life she drew 
from him, delicately and insensibly ; be, the least 
self-conscious of mankind, became an egotist in 
her dextrous hands. She found out his pride 
in his ship, and practiced on it without remorse, 
She drew him into talking of the fine qualities 
of the vessel, of the great tiiings the vessel had 
done in emergencies, as he had never in his life 
talked yet to any living creature on shore. Sbe 
found him ont in private sea-faring anxi 
unutterable sea-faring exultations, whie® had 
kent a secret from his own mate. watched 
his ine Sarees saidow sense of tri- 
umph in adding fuel to the fire; she 
him into i 
and place, and striking as hearty a stroke on the 
rickety little lodging-house table, in the fervor 
of his talk, as if his hand had descended on the 
solid bulwark of his ship. ' His confusion at the 
discovery of his own forgetfulness secretly de- 
lighted her: she could have cried with pleasure 
when he penitently wondered what he could pos- 
sibly have been thinking of. 

At other times she drew him from dwelling 
on the pleasures of his life, and led him into 
talking of its perils—the perils of that jealous 
mistress the sea, which Soiienten so much of 
his existence, which had kept him so strangely 
innocent and ignorgnt of the world on shore. 
Twice he had been shipwrecked. Times innu- 
merable he and all with him had been threatened 
with death, and had escaped their doom by the 
narrowness of a hair's-breadth. He was always 
unwilling, at the outset, to speak of this dark 
and dreadful side of his life; it was only by 
adroitly tempting him, by laying little snares for 
him in his talk, that she lured him into telling 
her of the terrors of the great deep. She sat list- 
ening to nim with a breathless interest, looking 
at him with a breathless wonder, as those fearful 
stories—made doubly vivid by the simple lan- 
guage in which he told them—fell, one by one, 
from his lips. His noble unconsciousness of his 
own heroism—the artless modesty with which 
he described his own acts of dauntless endurance 
and devoted courage, without an idea that they 
were any thing more than plain acts of duty to 
which he was bound by the vocation that he fol- 
lowed—raised him to a place in her estimation 
80 hopelessly high above her that she became un- 
easy and impatient until she had pulled down the 
idol again which she herself had set up. It was 
on these occasions that she moet rigidly exacted 
from him all those little familiar attentions so 
precious to women in their intercourse with men. 
**This hand”—she thought, with an exquisite 
delight in secretly following the idea while he 
was close to her—‘‘this hand that has rescued 
the drowning from death is shifting my pillows 
sc tenderly that I hardly know when they are 
moved. This hand that has seized men mad 
with mutiny, and driven them back to their duty 
by main force, is mixing my lemonade and peel- 
ing my fruit more delicately and more neatly 
than I could do it for myself. Oh, if I could be 
a man, how I should like to be such a man as 
this!” 

She never allowed her thoughts, while she was 
in his presence, to lead her beyond that point. 
It was only when the night had separated them 
that she ventured to let her mind dwell on the 
self-sacrificing devetion which had so mercifull 
rescued her. Kirke little knew how she though? 
of him, in the secrecy of her own chamber, dur- 
ing the quiet hours that elapsed before she sunk 
to sleep. No suspicion crossed his mind of the 
influence which he was exerting over her—of 
the new spirit which he was breathing into that 
new life, so sensitively open to impression in the 
first freshness of its recovered sense! ‘‘She has 
nobody else to amuse her, poor thing!” he used 
to think, sadly, sitting alone in his small second- 
floor room. ‘If a rough fellow like me can be- 
guile the weary hours, till her friends come here, 
she is heartily welcome to all that I can tell her.” 

He was out of spirits a@d restless now when- 
ever he was by himself. Little by little, he fell 
into a hahit of taking long lonely walks at night, 
when M:gdalen thought he was sleeping up 
stairs. Once he went away abruptly in the day- 
time---on business, as he said. Something had 
pass between Magdalen and himself the even- 
ing before, which had led her into telling him 
her age. ‘‘ Twenty, last birthday,” he thought. 
“Take twenty from forty-one! An easy sum 
in subtraction—as easy a .am as my little neph- 
ew could wish for." He walked to the Docks, 
and looked bitterly at the shipping. ‘I mustn't 
forget how a ship is made,” he said. ‘‘ It won't 
be long before I am back at the old work again.” 
On leaving the Docks he paid a visit to a broth- 
er-sailor, a married man. In the course of con- 
versation, he asked how much older his friend 
might be than his friend's wife. There was six 
years’ difference between them. “I suppose 
that’s difference enough ?” said Kirke. “ Yes,” 
said his friend. ‘* Quite enough. Are you look- 
ing out for a wife, at last? Try a seasoned 
woman of thirty-five; that’s your mark, Kirke, 
as near as I can calculate.” 


The time passed smoothly and quickly—the 

t time, in which she was recovering so 

fappily—the present time, which he was begin- 
ning to distrust already. 

Early one morning Mr. Merrick surprised 

Kirke by a visit in his little room on the second 

floor 


“TIT came to the conclusion yesterday,” said 
the doctor, entering abruptly on his business, 
**that our — was strong enough to justify 
us, at last, in running all risks, and communica- 
ting with her friends; and/I have accordingly 
followed the clew which that queer fellow, Cap- 
tain Wragge, put into ourhands. You remem- 
ber he advised us to apply to Mr. Pendril, the 


| 


all considerations of time 7 
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lawyer? I saw Mr. Pendril two days ago, and 
was referred by him—not over-willingly, as I 
thought—to a lady, named Miss Garth. I heard 
enough from her to satisfy me that we have ex- 
ercised a wise caution in acting as we have done. 
It is a very, very sad story—and I am bound io 
aay, that 1. for ore, make great allowances fox 
the poor gir! down stairs. Her only relation in 
the world is her elder sister. I have suggested 
that the sister shall-erfte to her in the first in 

stance--and then, if the letter does ber no harm, 
Pollow it personally in a day or two. I have not 
given the address, by way of preventing any 
visits from being paid here without my permis- 
sion. All I have done is to andertake to for- 
ward the letter: and I shall probably find it at 


my house when I get back Can you stop at 
home until 1 send my man with it? There is 
not the least hope of my b able to bring it 
myself, <A 1 need do is to watch for an op- 
portunity when she is not in the front room, and 
to put the letter where she can see it when she 


comesin. The handwriting on the address will 
break the news before she opens the letter. Say 


nothing to her about it-——take care that the land- 
lady is within ca!l—and leave ber to herself. I 
know I can trust you to follow my directions ; 


and that is why { ask you to do us this service 
Yeu look out of spirits this morning. Netural 
enough. You're used to plenty of fresh air, cap 
tain, and you're beginning to pine in this close 
piace. . 

“May I ask a question, doctor? Is she pin- 
ing in this close plece, too? When her sister 
comes, will her sister take her away?” 

“ Deeidelly—if my advice is followed. She 
will be well enough to be moved in a week or 


less. Good-day.—You are certainly out of 
spirits, and your hagd feels feverish. Pining 
for the blue water, captain—pining for the blue 
water!” With that expression of opinion the 


doctor cheerfully went out 

In an hour the letter arrived. Kirke took it 
from the landiady reluctantly, and almost rough- 
ly, without looking at it. Having ascertained 
that Magdalen was still engayed at her toilet, 
and having explained to the landlady the neces- 
sity of remaining within call, he went down stairs 
immediately and put the jetter on the table in 
the front room. 

Magdalen heard the sound of the familiar step 
‘on the floor. ‘I shall soon be ready,” she called 
to him through the door 

He made no reply—he took his hat and went 
out. After a momentary hesitation he turned 
his face eastward and called on the ship-owners 
who employed him, at their office in Cornhill. 


THE EXECUTION OF THE MIN- 
NESOTA INDIANS. 

Ow page 37 we give an illustration of Tax Exr- 
corion or Turery-sicnt Inpian Mogprrens, 
which took place at Mankato, Minnesota, on 26th 
ult. We are indebted to Mr. Herman, of St. Peter, 
for the sketch we have reproduced. The St. Paul 
Press says: . 


The gallows stood upoo the hich street close in froat of 
the levee. It is cxtimated that not lees than four thousand 
people, exclusive of the military, were in attendance. The 

liows was erected in the form of a diamond, twenty-four 

ect on each angle, sufficient to execute fn on eack cide 
A square war firmed around the gallows by the military, 
and the citizens oecupied the sand bar on the river. The 
ceremony was brief, and the whale namber of savages were 
rent at the same moment before the Great Spirit to anewor 
for their inhuman barbarities 

Upon leaving the stone building the condemned set up 
the death-dance and kept it up on the platform. 

While the soldiers were at work upon the gallows a 
stranger came up to one of them who was planking the 
platform, and asked the privilege of “ driving one nail." 
He wanted to drive & in « place where t would be of 
service. The soldier handed him his hammer and a« nail, 
and wild him where to drive. The man drove the nai! 
home inte « plank of the platform, thanked the soldier, 
enld he was eatiefied, and left. 

William J. Duly, who had half his family massacred at 
Lake Shetek, was assigned by Colonel Miller the duty of 
cutting the rope. Another man offered five dollars for the 
privilege. 

At precisely 10 o'clock the condemned were marehaled 
in « procession, and hgaded by Captain Redfield, marched 
out into the street, aw@l directly across through files of aol 
diers tc the scaffold, which be2 been erected to front, and 
were delivered to the Officer of the Day. Captain Bort 
They weut eagerly and cheerfully, even crowding and joe- 
tling each other to be ahead, just like « lot of hangry 
boarders rushing to dinner in a hotel The soldiers who 


gvere on guard in their quarters stacked arme and followed 


Fthem, and they in turn were followed by the clerry, re- 
porters, etc 

As they commenced the ascent of tne scaffold, th > death- 
song War agein «tarted, and when they had ail gone up, 
the nolke they made wae truly hideous. It seemed ar if 
pandemonium had broken loose. It had a wonderful ef ect 
in keeping up their courage. ‘ine young fellow who had 
been given a cigar by one of the reporters, just before 
marching from (betr quarters, was smoking it oo the stan, 
puffing away very coolly during the ustervals of the bide 
ous “ Hi-yi-yi,” “ Hi-yi-yi,” and even after the cap wae 
drawn over his face, he managed to get it over bis mouth 
avd emoke. Another war smoking bis pipe. The noore 
having been promptly adjusted over the necks of exch, Yy 
Captain Libby, all was ready for the fr tal signal 

The scene at this juncture wae one of awful interest. A 
paintul and breathless suepense held the vast crowd which 
had aseembled from all quastere to witness the execution 

Three slow, measured, and distinct pents on the drum 
by Major Brown, sho had been annownced as aignal offi- 
cer, and the rope was cut by Mr. Daly, the peaffold fell, 
and thirty-eeven lifeless bodies were left dangling be- 
tween heaven and earth. One of the ropes wae broken, 
and the body of Rattling Runner fell to the ground. The 
neck had probably been broken, as bat little signs of life 
were obeerved, but he was immediatety hung up again 
While the eigna!l beat was being given nmabers were seen 
to clap the hands of their neighbors, which in several in- 
stances continued to be clasped till the bodies were cut 
down. 

As the platform fell there was one, not loud, but pro- 
longed cheer from the soldiery and citizens who were 
spectators, and then all were quiet and earnest witnesr: « 
ef the scene. For so many there was bot little suffer.ng; 
the necks of ail, or peariy all, were evidently dislocated 
by the fall, and the after-ctruggle was slight. The seaf 
fold fell at a quarter part ten o'clock, and in twenty min 
utes the bodies had afl been examined by Sugeone Ly 
Bontillier, Sheerdown, Finch, Clark, and others, and iife 
pronounced extirct 

The bodies were then cut down, placed tn fowr army 
w s, and attended by Company K, as a burial party, 
and under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Marshal! 





were taken to the crave prepared for them, among the wil- 
lows on the saud-bar, nearly in front of the town. 
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THE WAR IN THE BORDER 
STATES. 

We illustrate on pages 40 and 41 Taz War tx 
aque WEST. 
On the 
troops passin 


left hand, we see some of our Union 
z through a Border State tewn. Not 
asto ypen ; no vehic les are encountered by them 
in their march; there is no hurry and bustle of 
business: all seems to bear eviderce of tho rebels 
hastily left and taken with them every 
sien of life. One might fancy that not a soul had 
remained, until some of the concealed inmates, see- 
ing that our errand is not plunder, or murder, or 
cruelty, emerge from cellars and other hiding- 
pl ces, an i kK 
tones of des 


re is ¢ 


having 


pair, for something, be it ever so Jittle, 


to appease their gnawing hunger. Our gallant 
sold though not provided with more than suf- 
ficient for themselves. can not witness such suffer- 
ing, nor listen to that plaintive appeal without re- 


spondiag to it. Each gives all he can spare, and 
blessings are invoked upor their kind hearts. Oh! 
it is pitiful to see the little children 
hard crust and devour it as eagerly 
tiest morsel, and delicat hitherto 
accustome every luxury, now bereft of every 
thing but a few rags scarce enough to cover them. 
But the soldiers’ power to alleviate 
rery limited, 


as if it were 
dain women, 
l to 


their distress is 
and the best they can do goes a very 

They march on with their memory 

full of what they have just seen, and the cries of 

ni in their ears. 

right hand are the ruins 

of a town that has 


little way. 


sery ringing 
On the of one of the 
houses been recently bombard- 
ed. Others are also visible which have escaped 
complete destruction, but still bear mournful evi- 
le of what they have undergone Scarcely a 
window any of the ellings; and the 
church-spire is pierced with many ahole. It looks 
almost like the ghost ~a mere spectre of 
wh ground we see a 
mother and her two children mo uraing over a body 
which she recognizes as that 


is left in dw 


of a town 


ut it once was in the fore- 


they have just found, 


of her husband, She came forth from the place 
of concealment. where he so carefully put her and 
the little ones, while he thought he would go and 
try to save a few of the things most necessary to 
their comfort, and the first object which meets her 
gaze when she ventures out, after the noise of fir- 


ing has ceased, is that lifeless form. There he lies 
among the smouldering ruins, for the first time 
deaf to the sound of his wife’ The 
no answer 
frightened at the 
gether, awe-struck, 
prehend why their father lies so quiet 


s loved voice. 
children call upon his name in vain; 
comes from those deed lips, and, 
they shrink timidiy to 
unable to com 


silence 


and motionless. They look to their mother for 
comtort, and a heart-broken wail of anguish is the 
only sound which greets their ears. Fragments 


of shell are iying all around them, and there is 
scarcely any thing left which they can recognize, 
and which could tell them that this was once their 
happy home. 

In the corner above this a guerrilla raid is rep- 
resented—the dread and horror of all the peaceful 
inhabitants of the country —who lay waste all 
within their reach, and bear away every, thine of 
value on which they can lay their hands; who 
commit murder indiscriminately in order to obtain 
their object; and to whom an act of cruelty and 
outrage is a good joke. To cause the innocent to 





suffer, to perform deeds of unparalleled atrocity 
and wickedness, is their daily work. 

On the opposite corner a party of rebel cavalry 
is seen approaching, and men, women, children, 
and ne s are all flying from their home to the 
fr 





sds for protection The 
V lingly stay 
last ; 


men would 
and defend their homes to the very 
but cui bono? Do we not hear daily of cases 
in which Union men have been seized, tied with 
ropes, and at the point of the bayouet obliged to 
join the rebel army? 

In the lower corners the work of destruction still 
goeson. The left shows us a town being shelled. 
Once lively and prosperous, it will soon be nothing 
but a heap of smoking ashes. The handsome houses 
which once rose so proudly in air will soon be 
leveled to the ground. Hardly a trace of their 
former grandeur will be found in the blackened, 
gchtly ruins, 


unsi 

On the other side a bridge is burning; with each 
plank which falls helplessly into the water go the 
chances of communication from side to side. It is 
the same with railroads; one efter another is dle- 
and in a country so vast as this, without 
ch means of facilitating intercourse between one 
distant part and another, the work of progress and 
civiliz ses, education is neglected, and al! 
vent stops. 


stroved, 


anu 


ition ce 
a‘ivancel 

At the of the windows 
Two men are peering through the 


top is one of a prison. 


bars to pass the 


time away, they can just see the top of the sentry’s 
bayonet as he slowly marches to and fro. The 
cal 


e of their confinement they are told is treason, 


but their own consciences accuse them of nothing 
worse than having avowed their Union sentiments 
too boldly 

At the bottom is a planter’s late residence ; now 
there is no sign of life there save a few birds flitting 


sbert, an occasional bat, 
have their own way the 

Than tx 
tragwed) 


and some rats who may 
re undisturbed, Some hu- 
nes lying about would seem to tell of some 

having been enacted there, but no living 
voice remains to relate how it is that the place looks 
so desolate, and why the grass is allowed to grow in 
the path, and the garden untended and full of weeds. 

Here it is, in the Border States, that the real 
sufferers of the war are to be found. We, in our 
comfortable homes, can hardly form an idea of the 
acute distress which it entails upon the ‘people of 
that section. 

Ged grant that this terrible rebellion, with all 
its fearful consequences, may speedily be crushed ; 
that our beloved country may once more be restored 
that the awful work of de- 
struction and of wasting Jives may cease; and that 
the wail of newly-made widows and orphans may 
be heard no more among tus! 


to peace and prosperity ; 


} 


ather courage to beg, in heart-rending | 


elutch at the | 
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MAP OF VICKSBURG, MISS., SHOWING THE FIELD OF OPERATIONS OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 
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MAP OF THE BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE. 
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EXPLANATION._Murphy’s Battery, 1—Foust’s 
fantry, 5—87th IMlinots Infamtry, 6—26th Indiana Infan 
10th Kansas Infantry, 10—11th Kansas, 11—2d Kansas, 1 
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, 2—Rothie’s Battery, 3—Backhoff's Battery, 4—94th Minoie In- 
, T—20th Wieconsin Infantry, § 19th Towa Infartry, 9— 
18th Kaneas, 13—‘iabb’s Battery, 14—Tenny's Battery, 


15—Wickersham's Battery, 16—1st Indian Regiment, 17—3d Wisconsin Kegiment, 18—Groves, 19—20th Iowa, 20— 


Union Hospital, 21—Rebel Hos 
Cavalry, @—Straw Ricks, 30— 


tals, 2°, 23, 24, 25—Post-office, 26—Churches, 2T—Hopkins's Battery, 28—Reserve 
J. West, 21—Hugh — P.O., 26—Archibald Borden, 31— William Rogers, 32— 


William Morton, 833—M. Branch, 34—Joeiah Thompeon, 


(PLAN OF THE BATTLE OF PRAIRIE GROVE, ARKANSAS.—(Sre Pace 46.) 
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GENERAL JOHN M‘NEIL. 


WE publish on page 45 a portrait of the famous 
GENERAL M‘Netz, whose alleged execution of ten 
rebels for the murder of a Union citizen of Missouri 
has attracted so much attention. 

General John M‘Neil was born in the British 
Provinces, of American parents. Emigrating at an 
early age to Boston, he learned the trade of a hat- 
ter, commenced business in New York, failed, and 
removed, twenty-five years ago, to St. Louis. There 
he established himself in business and made a for- 
tune, part of which he has lost through Southern 
repudiation. When the rebellion broke out the 
rebels Price and Jackson counted upon M‘Neil’s 
support, as he was known to be a strong Democrat, 
and closely allied with Southern men. But the 
moment the gallant Lyon raised the flag of the 
Union at St. Louis, M*Neil was one of the first to 
hasten to its side, and from that hour he has never 
flinched. 

On the 8th of May, 1861, he was sworn into the 
service of the Government, and fought Harris at 
Fulton, routing him. 

Major-General Frémont soon arrived, and one of 
his first acts was to put M‘Neil in command of the 
city. He falfilled his arduous duties with com- 
plete success; and when the Provost Marshal, Gen- 
eral M‘Kinstry, was sent to the field M‘Neil was 
appointed his successor. Here again he cave en- 
tire evidence of his faithfulness and administrative 
abilities. On the 3d of August he was commis- 
sioned Colonel of the Nineteenth Missouri Volun- 
teers—“ Lyon Regiment”—-to which he had been 
designated by General Lyon, and fesigned it in 
December to accept a colonelcy in the State troops, 
with the command of a district on the Kansas line, 
where he spent the winter organizing forces and 
protecting the Union citizens. He returned to St. 
Louis in the spring of 1862, and took charge of a 
cavalry regiment, with command of the District of 
Northeast Missouri. ‘This was a very responsible 
post, as the locality was infested with rebellion, 
and very many of the old soldiers of Price had re- 
turned, been paroled, and were home apparently 
with no other motive than to deceive the Govern- 
ment, violate their oaths, disseminate treason, and, 
by secret means, incite new allies, procure supplies 
and equipments, and furtively labor to overthrow 
the Government they had thus doubly betrayed. 
in July there was a general uprising of the rebels 
in the northeast under Porter, Poindexter, and 
Cobb. No Union man’s life was safe, and murder, 
arson, and robbery were of daily occurrence. On 
the 14th of July M‘Neil moved to overtake Porter, 
and every where punished those who he knew had 
rendered this daring leader active aid, arrested the 
violators of parole, many of whom were captured 
in arms, with the certificates of the Government 
upon their persons, and ferreted out treason with 
no, cessation. He pursued the main body of Por- 
ter’s forces till the 6th of August, and then at Kirks- 
ville, in Adair County, with only 1034 men against 
8000 under Porter, fell upon him with daring im- 
petuosity, and, after a severely-fought battle, ut- 
terly routed the rebels. He came out of this fight 
with several bullet-holes through his clothing and 
a severe gun-shot wound upon his brad. As an 
evidence of the masterly manner in which he dis- 
posed his forces, it should be mentioned that he 
lost,only sive killed and thirty-two wounded, while 
that of the enemy, as stated in the official report, 
was one hundred and Sifty killed, nearly four hun- 
dred wounded, and forty-seven Fifteen 
of these prisoners, by their own admission, had 
been paroled from previous capture, on their sol- 
emn oath, under penalty of death, not again to take 
up arms against the Government. He carried out 
the orders of General Halleck regarding such 
doubly-damned treason, and ordered them shot 
Governor Gamble instantly appreciated his bril- 
liant and faithful services, and gave him a Briga- 
dier-General’s commission as a reward. 

From thence M‘Neil went into what has been 
styled ‘‘ the Gibraltar of treason,"’ Munroe County, 
driving all before him. He openly proclaimed 
that where a Union man could not live in peace, a 
secessionist should not. He sealed his avows! with 
fire and sword, and on the 14th September attacked 
and broke up the last camp of rebellion ir: that 
region. He made his head-quarters at Palmyra, 
where he held many prisoners; a score or more of 
these being the most desperately bad men among 
the violators of oaths and compacts. An old man 
named Andrew Allsman, a true and faithful ad- 
herent to the Stars and Stripes, had just been cap- 
tured by Porter, and his friends made urgent ap- 
peal to General M‘Neil to use his power to rescue 
him. The General selected ten of the worst crimin- 
als he had in arrest, and immediately notified Por- 
ter and his confederates who had abducted Alls- 
man, that if the old man was not returned to Ris 
family by the noon of October 18, the ten men 
who had voluntarily forfeited their lives should be 
executed as a penalty. The notification was ex- 
tensively circulated, but the days rolled by and 
the old man came not to greet his distracted family. 
The military edict was executed, and ten traitors 
paid the forfeit for the life of one good citizen, who 
was doubtless murdered. 

A friend of the General writes: “These meas- 
ures were severe, but not from the character of 
General M‘Neil: he will receive the applause of all 
earnest patriots for treating treason as it deserves. 
The fruit of his policy is pointedly exhibited where 
he has ruled. Before his advent murders and all 
lesser crimes were frequent, for no fault of the suf- 
ferers except that they were true to their country 
and to God. Now no more peaceful, stable, and 
Union-abiding pecple are to be found than those 
who live in Northeast Missouri. Jefferson Davis 
is thirsting for the blood of the brave General, and 
his coadjutors in the North are maligning General 
M'‘Neil, fabricating statements of his brutality, and 
even asserting the two-fold falsehood that the wife 
of Allsman petitioned that the rebels might not be 
executed, and that the old man has since returned. 
But he will bear such calumnies, and live to reap 
grateful tributes.” 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES G. BLUNT, OF KANSA# 


GENERAL BANKS AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


Ovr special artist at New Orleans has sent us 


| two sketches, which we reproduce on this and the 


preceding page. The large picture represents Tue 
Granxp Recertion or Generar BurLer AT THE 
New Orwveans Crry HA on the evening pre 
ceding his departure for the North. It was a mag 
nificent success : all the loyal citizens were present, 
together with a crowd of elegantly-dressed ladies, 
officers of the army and navy, ete. The smaller 
picture represents Tux LAanpinc or General 
Banks's Troors at Baron Rover, which event 
we mentioned in our last. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JAMES G. 
BLUNT, OF KANSAS. 

Tur recent brilliant victories of this officer in 
the far West are filling for him a large measure of 
public attention and estimation at this time, and 
we give his portrait above. 








He was born in the State of Maine, and followed 
the sea for many years, holding the rank of Cap- 
tain in the merchant service. Having a liberal 
education, and being well-grcunded in the element. 
ary of the medical projession, he abandoned 


his “ life on the billows,” emigreted to Ohio, sot- 
thed at the capital, where he pursued the quiet 
avocitions of his professional life until the furor of 
Kansas emigration carried him, among the first, 
to that historic field of Free-State achievement and 
suffering 

At the outbreak of this war he shouldered his 
musket and enlisted as a private, but was made 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the Third Regiment Kansas 
Volunteers, at its first organization. During this 
period of hie military life he participated in the 
battle of Dry Wood, under command of General 
Lane; and commanded a force which penetrated 
far into the Indian country, engaged the force of 
the celebrated marauder Matthews, killed the lead- 
er and dispersed the band, which had for months 
n the terror of Southern Kansas. 
In April, 1862, he was appointed and confirmed 


Brigadier-General, aad almost immediately or- 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JONN M‘NEIL, OF MISBOURI re Paor 42.) 
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dered to the command of the Department of Kan- 
sas, which then comprised Kansas, the Indian Coun- 
trv, Colorado, Nebraska, and Dacotah, He had 
been preceded ja this cominand, and portions of it, 
by Generals Sturgis, Denver, and Major-General 
Hunter. They had all of them, to a greater or less 
degree, failed. Entering at once upon the discharge 
of his duties with his characteristic energy and 
resolution, he soon brought order out of chaos, and 
succer<ed almost immediately in placing the troops 
of bis Department upon the most admirable foot- 
ing. He reorganized and started the great South- 
ern Expedition, which had Leen atrociously stran- 
gled by his predecessors ; and in less thaa a month 


| publish on page 42 a plan of this battle, called the 


they were in the indian Country, two hundred 


and fifty miles south of Fort Leavenworth, the 
starting-point of the Expedition. So admirably 
was the campaign planned, and so quietly did ex- 
eculion foliow upon conception, that, but for an in- 
cident which no human sigacity could have fore- 
seen, the Southern forts in that region would have 
been in his possession last Augast, long before re- 
inforcements could have reached them. 

The commanding officer of the foree in the field 
was forcibly arrested by his subordinate oficers, 
and general confusion, preferring of charges, and 
arrests of officers was the result. The enemy, in im- 
mense and overwhelming force, was before this little 
army, and it was disorganized and demoralized. In 
this condition it fell back te Fort Scott. General 
Blunt, with his customary promptness, proceeded 
there himaelf, accompaniea vy his staff, beard every 
thing, listened to evary thing, said nothing. After 
hearing ali that was to be said on all sides, he dis- 
solved the court-martial previously ordered, re- 
lieved each officer from arrest, and assumed the 
chief command in person, 

Up to this time be had won the approval of all 
as to his adwministration of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment, but his capacity in the field was doubted. 
It was said he was 2 man of condact and affairs, 
but not of action; his forte was the cabinet, not 
the fieli!. 

This idea was soon dispelled when his trumpets 
sounded “To horse!" His first push was after 
Coffee, Jackman, and Tracy, who had gone North 
toward the Missouri River, with abeut 5000 men, 
to co-operate with Quantrall against Lexington 
and Kansas City. Blunt had about 2000 men, and 
after a forced march of two nights and a day he 
came in sight of them, when they broke and fled 
without waiting his impetuous charge. They 
wheeled toward Arkansas, and he followed them 
alinost to the line, when his jaded horses compelled 
him to forego further pursuit. His promptitude 
and efficiency thus saved Lexington and Kansas 
City from sack and contiagration. 

Aiter resting his exhausted stock he started his 
first brigade—General Salomon, of Wisconsin, com- 
manding—forward to Sarcoxie, to co-operate with 











General Brown agairst a large rebel force fortified | 


at Newtonia. General Selomon’s advance attacked 
the place, but was driven back with considerable 
loses. General Blunt, bearing of this, pushed for- 
ward in person, examined the ground, made his 
dispositions, attacked the enemy with character- 
istic impetuosity, and iu thirty minutes had bis 
broken columns scampering across the prairie, with 
our flying squadrons in eager and fearful pursuit. 
The fiving enemy was chased to Elk-Horn Tavern, 
Arkansas. 

Frow this point Generals Schofield, Tottea, and 
Rrewn, who had accompunic.. General Blunt from 
Newtonia, returned to Springtield, Missouri, while 
General Blunt remained to try to draw the enemy 
from his cover of the fastnesses of the Boston 
Mountains 

After a few days’ rest he heard of a force of the 
enemy of about 4000 near Maysville; and taking 
parts of the Second and Sixth Kansas Cavalry, 
and Robb’s indiana Bsttery, he engaged aad de- 
feated the enemy, capturing the veritable old bat- 
tery which Bragg made classical at Monterey some 
sixteen years ago. 

Iinmediately after, hearing that General Marma- 
duke was at Cane Hill with 12,000 men, and Hind- 
man hor.ving up from below to reinforce him with 
15,000 mo.s, he determined to strike and destroy 
Marmaduke before the junction could be effected. 





Accordingly he left his transportation behind, and | 


with 5000 men marched forward to the attack. 
His charge was like an avalanche. The enemy re- 
eoiled, fled, rallied, and fied again. He fought 
them over twelve miles of ground, always in the 
front rank himself, exposing his life like a common 
soldier, until under the sacred delay of a flag of 
truce the enemy had time to get beyond pursuit, 
while the flag-parts was engaged in the ostensible 
duty of caring for their wounded and burying their 
dead 

The junction ef the rebel forces was effected, and 
the enemy was 28,000 strong. Notwithstanding 
the disparity of numbers, General Blunt's little 
army being but seant six thousand, he pushed 
bolly inte the Boston Mountains, with the per- 
sistent obstinacy which forms so large an ingre- 
dient of his character, offering the enemy battle in 
his own strong-hold, ' 

In the mean time Hindman determined to adopt 
Biunt’s tactics, pass him in the night by a parallel 
rgal, get to his rear, and attack General Herron, 
who was marching to his assistance, by order of 
General Schotield, with reiuforcements from Sprinz- 
field, before he reached his destination. General 
Binns, well advised of the enemy's designs, allowed 
biu to pass undisturbed, and then deliberately took 
his trail, to attack him in the rear while Herron 
engaged iimin front, Some unexpected obstacles 
intervened, which delayed him longer than he an- 
ticipated: but still the gailant Herron maintained 
his position until the charging squadrons of the 
First Division made the very earth to tremble be- 
peath their shock and thander, Then commenced 
one of the most sanguinary confticts of the war. 
The enemy was desperate, and Blant resolute and 
elastic ay steel, From ter o'clock till dark the 
battle raged with unabated fury, the enemy crow- 
ing weaker, and ovr own gallant troops more in- 
tent and earnest with cach succeeding hour. We 








Batrce or Pratare Grove, sent us from General 
Blunt's army by Mr. J. T. Cox. 
Darkness at last put an end to the struggle. 


General Blunt ordered his men to sleep upon their | 


arms, in order to renew the battle with the first 
faint streak of dawn, Morning came, but the ene- 
my was gone. He had taker advantage of the 
cover of the night to steal to his retreats in the 
Boston Mountaius, leaving (wo thousand of his dead 
and wounded on the field. 

It will be readily conceived, from this brief 
sketch, that the anwals of the last six weeks of this 
gallant litile division of the Army of the Frovutier 
sound more like the vagaries of romance than the 
stately march of history. Men like Blunt are in 
demand, 
tions. In recognition of services like these, marches 
so rapid and victories’ so brilliant and crowded, 
Government should give him the added star, and 
make him a Major-General without delay, The 
little State of Kansas has between thirteen and 
fourteen thousand troops actually in the field, and 
but two brigadiers. She is certainly entitled to a 
Major-General, and Blunt is the commnc may! 


THE GRAVE BENEATH THE 
WILLOW. 


(Far away, upon the banks of the Mississippi, a soldier 
pitched his tent by night, died at the dawn of morning, 
and is buried beneath the weeping willow, to await the 
worning réveiile of the eternal day. These verses, taken 
from our port-folio of months past, are dedicated to his 
memory.—M. } 

Harp by the river’s winding way, 
Beneath an aged weeping willow, 
Pendent o'er the foaming billow, 

Where the breath of blossoms blended, 

And the songs of birds ascended ; 
Just as rising day was dawning, 
And the east winds fanned the morning, 

Death came rapping, 

Softly tapping, 
Tapping at the soldier’s door— 
The weary soldier's door. 





Sait he, “‘ I've wandered sad and lonely, 
Through the night-winds dark and dreary ; 
Am like yourself—a soldier weary 
Of my marching—let us shelter 
In this silent vale together: 
Let me place my icy fingers 
Where thy life-spark warmest lingers.” 
And then a death-dart 
Touched a brave heart, 
Silent now to move no more— 
Never any more! 


Now the willow, and the lilies, 
And the eglantine are weeping, 
Weeping o'er the soldier sleeping, 
Sleeping where no cannon’s rattle, 
Nor the angry storm of battle, 
Can awake him any more! 
Nor doth again tap at the door. 
The resting stranger, 
Freed from danger, 
Soundly sleeps beneath the willow— 
The hoary, weeping willow! 


Around the grave beneath the willow 
The ivy and the roses bloom; 

The flowery vale is not all gloom; 

For weary on their little wing, 

The birds light on the boughs to sing ; 
And every soft and warbling strain 
Tells that the dead shall rise again ; 

And the soldier's brow, 

That slumbers now, 
Shall wear rich laurels pure and bright, 
In the Elysian fields of light! 





TRIFLES. 


From a treacherous, September-like mildness 
the dying day had changed on a sudden to De- 
cember sharpness, The fierce western light broke 
out in scarlet fushes over the sombre sky, and just 
above the hills thunderous clouds parted away cur- 
tain-wise from a dome burning with such a show- 
ing of rose through golden glory as might have be- 
fitted the gates of the unknown land itself; while 
the wind coming across the fiat meadow-lands 
drove with a bleak rush and how! at the window 
by which Hope Easton was sitting. Already it 
was very dim in the little room, the shadow gain- 
ing so fast on the firelight that Hope could no longer 
see the pine wreaths that she was tying. The air 
was haunted by a pleasant woodland fragrance ; 
and not Aladdin’s palace could boast of such a coz 
nics as the branches massed over door and window 
Coziness was the name of the household god en- 
shrined in the cheerful fire-place by which sat liitle 
Nellie looking iato the bright flame, her fat littie 
hands folded in her lap, and her fresh round face as 
grave as some little ow] reflecting for the first time 
on the uncertain ways of mice. 

Presently, 

‘* Hope,” said this reverend , “Mary 
Horton told me to-day that she was tired of 
Christmas-trees.” 

** Well?” 

“ Now 1 want one so much.” 

“Well!” 

“Isn't it odd that God sh «Id give Christmas- 
trees to little girls that don't care about them? I 
thought perhaps he had forgotten me, so I asked 
him to send me a tree to-night. You know what 
he says abont believing when you pray, and I 
know he could make one grow here easily enough. 
Suppose I should whke up to-morrow and find one 
over in that corner. I don’t believe I shall sleep 
a wink to-night thinking about it.” As she spoke 
going over to kiss her sister good-night. 

Hope held up her fuee to be kissed with a smile, 
belied, however, by the troubled look in her clear, 
pleasant eyes, that lingered, and deepened, and 
darkened as if it had beew the shadow itself clos 


Our country needs them in hich pesi- | 





ing about her as she still sat by the window. She 
could tie boughs together for Nellie’s Christmas- 
tree; and that voung person, less é/asé than Mary 
Horton, would think herself aappy and fortunate 
as the possessor of the doll lying in all the state of 


| long-elothes and crocheted cap in the lower bureau 


drawer. But her quick thought had drawn a par- 
allel between the child and herself. Mary Horton, 
tired and careless of her Christmas pleasures, her 
sister—what had the proud and handsome Julia in 
which Hope Easton could possibly have a common 
interest ? 

The outer gate clanged sharply, steps came up 
the walk; there was a bustle and some laugh- 
ing in the hall; then somebody came toward the 
decor humming La ci carem, There was no par- 
ticular need for starting or blushing in the dark 
when no one could see how marvelously pretty she 
looked. It was only John Hazlemeré, her mother’s 
lodger. They were expecting him; for he had 


| written to say that he should be back that night. 








(A most business-like epistle, by-the-by, not wor- 
thy of the tender keeping to which Hope had con- 
fided it.) He came in hesitating in the uncerthin 
light till he had made out the s!ender figure by the 
window ; and then—oh, the hypocrisy of girls!— 
such astonishment as she uplifted to him in her 
brown eyes! John could hardly persuade himself 
that he wore slippe:: of silence, or that the wind 
was in the habit of whistling scraps of Don Gio- 
vanni through the key-holes in Mrs, Easton's cot- 
tage; but how entirely she must have forgotten 
the letter (lying at that very moment over her 
heart) to be so utterly surprised by his appearance ! 
She hardly glanced at him, her hand lay entirely 
passive in his. She looked interrupted—half dis- 
pleased—indifferent or unconscious of the very evi- 
dent pleasure with which he had met her, thought 
John, clouding fast. 

Meanwhile somebody who had been talking with 
Mrs, Easton came along the narrow hall with a 
quick clatter of little boot heels and a rustle and 
swish of silken garments, diffusing a faint odor of 
violets as she (for the apparition was clearly femi- 
nine) entered the shadowed room. 

‘*How dark it is! I can’t find my way at all! 
Mr. Hazlemere, I think you were really barbarous 
to leave me so!” said a soft, lisping voice. 

“You were talking with Mrs. Easton. 
could I tell if it were discreet to remain ?” 

‘*Oh, you have— Miss Easton!” with a slight 
start; “‘you here! I didn’t see you at first. I 
expect you to thank me for bringing Mr. Hazle- 
mere home to you; though, as I was coming here 
when I found him on the road, it was not specially 
benevolent after all. How do you feel this even- 
ing, Miss Easton? Do you think you are very 
good-natured ?” 

‘* Not particularly,” answered Hope, freezingly. 

“* That is unfortunate, for I came to ask a favor. 
Miss Golden has been unkind enougk to fall ill at 
the last moment, when we depended on her for the 
dressing of the font, and we are in such a dilem- 
ma! I assure you we are quite desperate enough 
to seize and imprison you, and make your liberty 
dependent on your obliging us. You do those 
things so beautifully ; and none of us have a gift 
that way, even if we were not so busy!” 

She was standing as she talked close bv the 
hearth, full in its light, looking even prettier than 
usual, with her splendid golden hair put away un- 
der her little velvet hood, and her cheeks in a glow. 
She was swinging her muff by its tassels, making 
the diamonds on her wiite fingers leap into sud- 
den splendor with every move, and her cloak fall- 
ing away showed the dainty collar and knot of 
ribbon, and the sparkling clasp at her slender 
waist; trifles in theinselves, yet not unimportant 
parts of the effect that she produced—an effect of 
something dazzling, faultless, altogether of anoth- 
er and higher sphere, being most condescendingly 
at home in a shabby, wretched little room. 

Hope felt it keenly; resented through all her 
nature the soft, lisping insolence, ten times harder 
to bear than open imperiousness; the familiarity, 
so offensive in contrast with Miss Morton’s usual 
half-recognition; worst of all, the easy way in 
which she Med entire p of Mr. Hazle- 
mere and all his faculties, the utter ignoring of all 
possibilities for him except that of attendance upon 
herself. I will not go! was Hope’s first, angry 
thought; but her second was of Miss Horton's 
need, not her insolence, and of shame for her own 
pettiness of spirit. 

** Well ?” asked Miss Horton, half-indignant at 
the long silence, 

‘*T will come,” said Hope. 

“Oh you are very kind! Mr. Hazlemere, we 
shall see you, of course; or will you ride home 
with me?” 

“Thank you; but I will wait for Hope.” 

‘lhe “ Hope” slipped out naturally—lovingly. 
Miss Horton gathered her cloak about her with an 
air. 

“Good-evening, then! 
Easton.” 

An odor of violets was all that remained of this 
unexpected visitation, and Hope sut down to think 
it over. She was hard at it when John came back, 
having seen Miss Horton safely to her carriage; 
and looked such a pretty picture, sitting there in 
the half light, that he had much ado to sit down 
like a sensible man on the opposite side of the fire- 
place, and taking refuge in the first commonplace 
that came into his head, asked what she was think- 
ing about, 

“ Constituting myself a Committee of Ways and 
Means; and at present reading the Honorable 
Committee is sorely puzzled to find some magic 
that will make a certain gray merino presentable 
at Mrs. Horton’s; and uncertain how it will get 
time and strength to construct a Christ:nas-tree 
for Nellie, who has gone to sleep in full faith that 
God will have a tree ready grown in that opposite 
corner to salute her waking eves.” 

“ Dear little thing !” said John, looking straight 
at Hope. ‘Suppose the Committee imitates her 
simple faith, and leaves the tree where she Jeft it ; 
while as for the gray merino, in my opinion the Com- 


How 





Come early, Miss 





mittee is at present in possession of all the magic 
that is requisite to make the dress the prettiest in 
the room.” 

Here Mrs. Easton and candles came in, and John 
disappeared. Hope clouded again. He bad been 
absent two weeks, and could not sit out an hour 
with them quietly ; though why should she care? 
she asked, «pitefully, pulling her hair as she combed 
it out as if it had Leen his. Had the Fool-catcher 
any thicg in his collection to match her? She 
had been happy because John Hazlemere had called 
her Hope, and complimented her gray merino. ‘The 
insane asylum would have been too dignified a re- 
treat for her. A refuge for idiots was the only 
shelter adapted to her case. She was thoroughly 
wretched, for of all quarrels those we som2times 
hold with ourselves are the most hopeless. She 
had entertained ambitious projects of an unwonted 
knot of ribbons, and possibly a fuschia nestled in 
the coils of her hair; but she now dismissed them 
contemptuously with her other folly. In short, 
she was in a mood to extract as large an amoant 
of discomfort as possible from the very smallest 
given quantity of material ; and, what is quite in- 
excusable, was exceedingly sulky with John, re- 
fusing him her hand when he helped her into the 
carriage, and scarcely speaking twice during the 
ride to Mrs. Horton’s. 

Julia met them in the door. 

“ You are late, after all; every one is here” (as 
Hope, to her dismay, saw was but too true). “ Miss 
Easton, I have a nice little corner that I reserved 
specially for you. I have stood guard over it val- 
iantly, and I am not going to let any one come 
and disturb you. You have quite enough to do 
without being talked to and hindered. Mr. Haale- 
mere, you must come with me and make yourself 
useful. We are pressing every one into the service 
to-night.” 

Hope's “corner” was a recessed window, almost 
shut off from the drawing-room by its heavy eur- 
tains. There was a table with work-box and. 
pasteboard, a basket of greens and an easy-chair. 
Clearly she was there to work—nothing else; all 
empty formulas of politeness were to be dispensed 
with; but so much the better. She had neither 
heart nor inclination to talk with any of the people 
there, only she would have lx lad if her corner 
had been differently placed, or if she had only dared 
to draw the curtains, so that she need not see so 
exactly what Mr. Hazlemere and Miss Horton were 
doing. Certainly his sphere of usefulness was by 
uo means an extended one, it consisting principal- 
ly in revolving about Miss Horton, walking with 
her up and down the rooms, or helping her tie the 
wreaths when she was seized with an occasional 
spasm of industry. Impossible not to see that their 
fingers met and lingered on each other; that his 
hair brushed her cheek when he bent, as he fre- 
quently did, to whisper to her ; and that, what with 
heightened color and sparklin,z eyes, and the daz- 
zling contrast of her snowy skin and bright hair 
with the deep azure of her dress, she was positively 
radiant. Other eyes than Hope's were upon them. 
Hardly conscious of her presence bebind the cur- 
tains, all the gossips in the room, as Fate would 
have it, discussed them and their prospects; and, 
much against-their will, Hope found herself duly 
qualified to have given in the general vote con- 
cerning Mr. Hazlemere and Julia—how that “‘ they 
were a handsome couple, just suited for one anoth- 
er, and that thers could be no possible doubt that 
the match would take plece before spring.” 

It was hard to listen—harder vet to feel that the 
hearing of such things wes pain. Her cheeks 
burned, and tears fell on her work in spite of her- 
self; in her heart she believed that God who loved 
her would have granted her heart’s desire had it 
been well for her, but the cup was very bitter and 
hard to drink, 

It was at this jancture that the curtains parted, 
and Louis Horton came in and sat down beside her. 

“My sister hee t2booed this corner,” he said; 
“but I for one will not observe it. It is a shame 
to keep you here. Why, it is stifling! You look 
as if you had a fever. Come out and walk with 
me!” 

“Oh, impossible! I haven't finished.” 

“ Well, it is not your business more than theirs, 
is it? Evers one else takes it easy enough. Sup- 
pose there ave « few letters less in the chereh! 
Who will be th wiser? Let my sister and the 
Committee to whe: she belongs look te that. Pos- 
itively you must come with me! But—how pret- 
ty that is?” 

He had taken up a !nnch of berries and shining 
leaves, and was hoidiu,; (em against her dark hair. 

“ You must wear them.” he said, commencing to 
fasten them in her braids. ‘* Don’t be afraid! I 
am as deft as any femme-ie-chambre of them all! 
Now when you meet a mirror you will corfess that 
in three seeonds I have achieved something pret- 
tier than all your evening’s work.” 

And pretty indeed Hope looked, shrinking and 
turning away her flushed face shyly from his eager 
look; but not in John's eyes, who coming to look 
for her, saw and turned sorrowfully away, as Hope 
came out with Louis from what he styled her den. 
Louis went with her straight up to his sister, 

“ Your prisoner,” he said, * pleaded hard to be 
let alone, but I was inexorable, for I thought it a 
shame to keep this one poor little thing hard at 
work while all the rest of you were lazily luxuri- 
ating; and, by-the-way, Julia, you may set some 
of these other people at work, for I don’t intend to 
le: her go back. She is under my charge now.” 

And once more that mal-apropos John eame up 
in time to hear the concluding words of Louis's 
speech, and see the air of ownership wjth which he 
gave his arm to Hope and carried her off to a dis- 
tant quarter of the room. 

“Are you hungry?” he inquired, presently. 
‘There is the usual fight going on about the sup- 
per-table, but ‘only the brave deserve the fair; 
and if you say the word— No? I can not say I 
am very sorry. I like better to look at vou. It is 


such a relief after the blues and reds and yellows 
of the other girls, and their endless giggling and 
attitudinizing.” 
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As vinegar upon nitre was all this nonsense to 
Hope's heavy heart. She thought’ of home and 
Nellie with a longing that amounted to pain; and 
seeing John pass caught him by the arm. 

“Do take me home!” she urged. “I am so 
tired; and you know I[ must not disappoint Nel- 
lie.”’ 

“I have promised this next half hour to Miss 
Horton,” he answered, gravely, ‘ but I will go with 
you then; and you need not be uneasy about 
Nellie’s tree. I will help you with it.” 

The red mounted to Hope’s very temples. 

I will go!” she said to herself, passionately. 
“T will go!” Louis, who had left her for a mo- 
ment, was coming back, but she slipped out of a 

-ivor near by, before he could reach her, to the dress- 
ing-room, found her clouk and hood, and stole out 
by the back stairs, knowing well that Louis would 
wait for her and stop ber in the front hall. 

So eager was she for the rest and shelter of 
home, and so mortally afraid of being pursued, 
that she ran till she reached her own door, when 
she found that she was crying. All was dark and 
quiet in the little house; her mother and Nellie 
fast asleep long ere this, and only the dimmest possi- 
ble light in the little sitting-room, where in one cor- 
ner stood something tall anc dark, with wicde-spread- 
ing, fragrant branches, holding all manner of mys- 
terious packages, and gleaming with tapers and 
gilded balls. 

This was what John had busied himself about ! 
this the explanation of his indifference to her ap- 
peal! As she bad always found him in all the year 
of his stay at her mother's house, so had he proved 
himself now — generous, thoughtful, aad tender 
even of a child’s fancies. And she! it would be 
hard to tell how unutterably she hated and de- 
spised herself. Soon she heard him in the hall. 
He was coming into the room, and there was no 
escape for her. She uust sit still and meet him. 

He came in and stood for a while by her in si- 
lence. At last, 

* Why did you run away ?” he asked. 

“You know. I wished to make something for 
Nellie's Christmas.” 

“ You had no confidence in me?” 

* How could I know—?” 

“You might have placed some small trust in 
me, At least I hoped till now that youdid. Did 
you come alone ?” 

me. ee 

** Lnprudent to a degree, az well as insulting to 
me.” 

“Insulting! you meanthat! Are you angry ?” 
For it had never occurred to her that this last great 
evil could happen, and that John could actually 
be angry. 

‘*lam. I think I have a right to be.” 

What could she say? She could not explain. 
He had never asked to know what was in her 
heart, and she could find no words that would not 
betray her. So, after waiting moodily for the an- 
swer that she could not find, he left her with a 
curt good-night. , 

The next night was Christmas Eve, and Nellie, 
who had all day been quite sure “ that God was 
growing a Christmas-tree for her in the parlor, be- 
cause Hope had so carefully excluded ber,” was at 
last allowed to enter. John came also, dressed to 
spend the evening with Miss Horton, and saw with 
oue glance that Hope had Jaid the parcels bearing 
her name unopened on the table. 

“You have not looked at your gifts,” he said, 
coldly. 

0 No, ” peturned Hope. 
more.” 

“ Indeed |” 

“I want forgiveness, your forgiveness,” she 
went on, timidlly, and blushing very much. 

** For what ?” 

“Por whatever it was that made you angry.” 

“Truly you are incorrigible!” burst out John 
suddenly, at boiling beat; then instantly freezing 
again. 

“I beg your pardon. I have no right to be an- 
gry or to forgive you. It was a piece of unpar- 
donable impertinence in me.’ 

“* You will not be friends, then.” 

Johu looked at her fixedly. 

“You women are curious, inconsistent things. 
I could almost think—” 

Here Nellie suddenly intervened. 

“Ob! Hope, here is your letter—the one that 
you dropped out of your dress this morning. I 
forgot it till I found it just now in my pocket, 
where I have had it all the time.” 

As she held it out John's quick eye caught the 
signature, recognized the handwriting. He seized 
it, holding it high above Hope’s head, who vainly 
tried to reach it; finding that useless, grew pale, 
then burning red, covered her face with her hands, 
and tried to make her escape, but he stepped be- 
tween her and the door, and inexorably held it 
fast. 

“ Not yet,” he said, with a half smile. “This 
letter was mine, is now your mother’s; what were 
you doing with her property ?” 

"Oh! please let me go,” was the answer, 

“NotI. Ihave too many questions to ask you; 
ani, first, if you care so much for the letter, how 
much do you care for the writer?” 

Large tear-drops began to find their way theough 
Hope's clasped tingers. 

**I think you would hardly weep if you knew 
how joyful my heart is,” whispered Jolm, softly. 
“T have waited and hoped so long, and, latterly, I 
feared, in vain; I thought I had lost you. 

Hope looked up suddenly, smiling. 

“ Aud that visit,” 

“ What visit?” 

** That you were to pay Miss Horton.” 

“I shall go, unless—” 

** Well?” 

—— I am bribed with a gift—a Christmas 

g , 
Hope's answer was too low for other ears than 
John to hear; but that he obtained his gift I have 


“TI want something 
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c 
no doubt, since their wedding cards are lying on | oa Ae it, reot 


the table before we. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR 1862. 


Tue skies are dun, the trees aro stiff, 
The earth is gray and old; 

The frost is glittering, as if 
The very sun were cold, 

And men have lost their heritage— 
No sweat is on their brow: 

Come, Babe, and bring them work and wage, 
Be born, and save us now. 


Across the sea, beyond our sight, 





Roars on the fierce debate ; 

Down go the men in bloody fight, 
The women weep and hate. 

And in the right, be which that may, 
Surely the strife is lpng: 

Come thou, O Child, thy lowly way, 
And right will have no wrong. 


Good men speak lies against thine own— 
Tongues quick, and hearing slow; 
They will not let thee walk alone, 
And think to serve thee so: 
If they the children's freedom saw, 
In thee, the children’s king, 
They would be still with holy awe, 


Or only speak to sing. 


Some neither lie, nor starve, nor fight, 
Nor yet the poor deny ; 

But in their hearts all is not right— 
They often sit and sigh. 

We need thee every day and hour, 
In sunshine and in snow: 

Child-King, we pray with ali our power, 
Be born, and save us so. 


We are but men and women, Lord; 
Thou art a gracious child: 

Oh, fill our hearts, and heap our board, 
Of grace, this winter wild. 

And though the trees be sad and bare, 
Hunger and Hate about, 

Come, Child, and ill deeds and ill fare 
Will soon be driven out. 


————LEEEEEE EE 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 





0. 0. F.—THE AMERICAN ODD FEL- 
e LOW,a« Monthly Magazine of 32 double column ~- 
tavo pages, with engravings, devoted to dimeminating « 
knowledge of the sentiment«, principles, operations, and 
condition of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, (ne 
dollar a yeas, in advance. Specimen numbers will be 
mailed, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of 10 cents, 
in postage stamps, for each number ordered. Published 
by JOHN W. ORR, 75 Naaean Street, New York. The 
first number of the second volume is vow ready. 
The firet volume, bound, will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of $1 50. 


SOMETHING NEW. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN AMUSEMENT CARDS 
Colonel for King, Goddess of Li@erty for Queen, and Major 
for Jack. S2enameled cards to the pack. Hagles, Shield-, 
Stars, and Flags are the suits, and you can play all the usual 
games, Four packs mailed free on receipt of One Dollar 
The usual diecount to the trade. Send fora Circular. Ad 


dress AMERICAN PU co AGENCY, 
14 Chambers ws Siecet, Bs New York. 


American Watches 
For Soldiers 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 











American Watches for Americans! 





Tor Amenican Waton ComPaxy give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended |o displace 
the worthleos, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected tu krep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country becaus¢ uneals ble 
at home, and used here only for jockeying and swindling 
purposes. 

We offer to sell our Watch, which is of tnt seer ove 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACOURATE AND DURAULE 
Tmt xccres, and in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at as low a price as ts asked for the trashy Aneres 
and Lepines of forei.n make, already referred to. 








We huve named the new series of Watches, Wu. Ei- | 
Lery, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the | 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 


trade-marks. 
Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 
Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents of the American Watch Company 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Something New _ 
Por Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Wear. 


ak 


Sleeve and Bosom Stndy made of the finest Ivory, bronght 
to a high polish, of all colors, and engraved with Initin! 








Letter, Old Vinglish, &e. Monograms to order. Free by 
mall on receipt of price. Sets, $159. Address 
JOHN PF. Pua. a, 429 Breadway, N. Y¥. 


rattle vay eater te 


nle’a sparen Rewer 


diecase, snd 
Pris 6 $1 00 


Bend a 
| stamp fore “Depot Cid Bevwdwey. 





Splendid Holiday Presents. 


100,000 WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. | 


WORTH 86500,000., 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 


and not to be paid for till you know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST !! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 





100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $100 00 each, 
100 Gold Watches .. .... 66... 6.0000. 60 0) each, 
200 L ulies’ Gold Watches OD 00 each, 


15 ov each, 
5 00 to 10 00 each. 
510 w 10 © each, 


3000 Vest and Neck Chains, . 
3000 Geld Band Bracelets .......... 


00 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches 


sono + + OL Gepede .. 80 to 5.00 each, 
BOY) Cameo Brooches .............. 40 to 600 each 
BoOO ic and Jet Brooches. . . . 40 to 6 Weach 
3000 Tava and Florentine Brooches... 400 to 6 00 eseh 


8000 Coral, Opal, and Em, Brooches . 400 to 6 00 each. 


8000 Cameo Ear Drops ..........4.+ 40 t 600 each 
5000 Mosaic aod Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Kar Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 4.00 to 8 00 each. 
5100 Gent's Breast Pins ............ 259 to § 00 each 
8000 Wateh Keys...............4+. 20 to 6 09 each 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 20 to 6 each 
5000 Sets of Boewom Studs .... . 2500 to 6 00 each 
5000 Sleeve Buttoms............. 20 to 6 00 cach 
6000 Piain Rings................... Tt 500 each 
6000 Stone Set Rings...... ; 26 tw 6 00 each 
6000 Locketa 2 50 to 10 00 each 


5000 Sets Ladies’ “Jewelry. eee 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Mounted 


5 00 to 10 00 each, 


Iloiders.. ... 40 to 5 00 cach, 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extensicn 
Cases and Pencils 400 to 6 00 cach. 


All Gold Pens 14 Carate ‘and ‘Warranted. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each, Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
cach one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choiee, and sent by mail, thus giving al! a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Cerificate, you will see what 


} ral rent free 


you can have, and then it is at your option to send one | 


dollar and tuke the article or not. 

Ju all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Ce tificates, peying postage, and doing the busi- 
ness, 25 cents each, which must be inclored when the Cer- 
tificate i; sent for. Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for #5; sixty-five for $10; and a 
hundred for $15. 

Acents.—Those acting at Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to ope dollar. Agente will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to ue, either 
in cash or posiage stamps. Great caution should be used 


by our correspondents in regard to giving thelr correct ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 
J. H. WINSLOW & Co. 
208 Broadway, New York 


NVENTORS SHOULD PROCURE A 
Copy of * HOW TO GET A PATENT.” Send a 8 
cent etamp to FOWLER AND WELLS, New York 


Just Tribute to Merit. 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON, 
July llth, 1862, 


Duryeas’ Maizena 
Was the only “preparation for food from Indian Corn” 
that received a medal and honersble mention from the 
Royal Cqmmissionera, the competitio.. of all prominent 
manufacturere of ‘Corn Starch” and ‘‘ Prepared Corn 
Flour” of this and other countries notwithstanding. 


Maizena 


The food and laxury of the age, without a single foutt. 
One trial will convinee the mort sceptical. Makes Pnd- 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Blane Mange, &c., without isin- 
ginas, with few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most 
economical. A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is alvo excellent for 
thickening sweet sances, gravies for fish and m at, supe, 
&c For lee Cream nothing can compare with it. A lit- 
th» boiled in milk will produce rich Cream fr coffee, chue- 
olate, tea, &c. Put upin 1 pound packages, with directi me, 

A most delicious article of food for chil ‘ron and invalids 
of allege. For sale by Grocers and Druggists every where, 


Manufactured at Glen Cove, Long 


Island. 
Wholesale 166 Fulton Street. 


wM. . Suate A, General Agent. 








MILITARY GOODS. 
Swords for Presentation, Sashes, Belts, 
and Epaulettes, Guns, Pistols, 
and Revolvers. 

Every article in the Military Line Wholesale and Retail. 


W. J. Syms & Bro., 


300 Broadway, New York. 





J. W. MERSEREAU, 
Men’s Furnishing Goods 


—AND 


COLDEN HILL 





SHIRTS. 


he. 2 W arrveu Defect. 


Snooxp Doon rnom Broapway, NBW YORK. 


_ Represented by N R. MERSERFAU, LN, WYANT 


ber cure ( Shapped 4 Hands, Salt 
Rheum, é&e., «and render them soft, emocth, and snowy 
white ; are impervious to water either hot or cold, and are 
an excellent protection in all kinds of house-work. For 
sule by the trade generally. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price and 4 stamps to pay postage. 
Lad\es' sizes Sic a va Gents sizes, $1 00. 
GOUDYEAR'S Lk. ~~ MEG 00, 
20 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Every description of Rubber Good+, Wholesale and Retail. 
FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 
All Articles for Soldiers at Balti Washingt 
ton Hlead, Newbern, and all slaces 











Thi 


EXPRESS, No. 74 Broadway. 


Sutlers 


charged low rates. 


The Prince of Holiday Gifts or Presents. 


“THB CRAIG MICROSCOPE” 
Magnifies small objects 10,000 times. So «imple that a 
child may ave it. A mies suitable present for any porron. 
Price by mall $8 25; with «ix mounted objects $3. Ad- 
dress HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre Street, New York. 
ENSIONS, BOUN ‘TY, PAY, PRIZE-MON- 

"Y, and all Army and Navy Claims, preeured by 

SOMES & BROWN, No. 2 Park Place, New York. 








Send hoon our Hand- Book of Inform: atten. 


WEDDING CARDS: 








coca ania Pha dates? won ce sarge, 


N autical Routine 


And STOWAGE, with SHORT 
GATION, By J Met o> Meuwriy 
dr. U.S.N. 1 vel. Swe, cloth, $2 50 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 199 Broadway, N. ¥ 

Copies rent free by mail on receipt « 


RULI FOR 
and W. N 


NAVI 


J EVY LL, 


of the price 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thriving settlemeat of Vineland. Bie 
Good crops of Wheat, Corn, Peachen, fer 
50 miles from Philedriphia. Delightful ¢/tmafe.20 nore 
tracts of from $15 to $20 per sere, payable within 4 yeors 
Good schools and selety. Hundreds are settling, Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M. Vineland, Cumbertand Ue., 
New Jersey, Beport of Solon Robinson and Vinelead Ru 
From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag Li 





4 soll, 
~o be ean ouly 


Tribune. 


“ It ta one ay the moat extensive fertile traces, in an ab 
moat level position, and suilable condition for pleasant 
farming that we know of this side of the Western Pratrice. 


Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds free to 


all who join the ** KURAL KEYSTONE CLUB” @® « 
iu $1 clear saving on el! Subecriptions to Newspapers amd 
Periodicala, For full particulars and stamp to 

P. SUTTON, Kancom, Penn 


™F A MONTH! 1 want to hire Agents in every 
iv county at $75 a month, expense: paid, to sell my 
new cheap Family Sewing Machines. Adit 


8. MADISON, Alfr d, Maine. 
ye? 
DO 


A MONTH \ We wart Agents at 60 a month 


expenses pald, t ~4 vr Beerlawiag Pencil, 
Griental Burners, and 13 other new artic 15 circa- 
lara free. Addres, SMAW & CLARK Bide ford, M 
RS! WHISEERS | 
My Onguent will force them to gt mn tue smoothest 
face In six weeks, Price 5° conte, of © ook ge for Une 
Dollar ty mail. J. F. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Iilinels 


. Rheumatism Who has it? ' 


It has been confesedly acknowledged by thousand, 
have used them, that the Galvano tlectre Metaiiie In- 
svles ere the only preventive and cure, Sold by all rug 
gists and shoe dealers generally. Price $ oval 
for $125. Secured by ingli 

Send for a cireuler 


who 


; sent by 
hand American Vutent 
Me TTAM & ©V., 4209 Brosdwey 


RAILWAY TIME KEEPERS 


LSPECITALLY ADAPTED Fog ARMY Sa*ee Art war ael- 


vi fo run, and keep exrecliont time The styles are vape 


| rior to any thing of the kind before offered by ua, and are 
deciledly the most taking soveltie: t Should rrtail 
t prices from $20 to GO each. They are turaiehed by 
the cuse of six, and are not sold fo lew quantities, En 
graved euperior, and electro-gtided, por half dozen, $89 
Heavy silver plated, engine turned, per half doz n, $30 
Sampte cases of half of cach kind will b kd et wholesale 
rates, $39. Will be cont by express, with Sl) fr culles- 
tion on delivery. Soldiers newest remit cash in od ioe, as 
we cap Bot collect from the Army Address onc 

HUBBARD BROS... Jmportrr«, 
Wor. John and Nasean Sie., New Y & 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS 
AND ARMS.  fetpho’ ra Patent, 616 Broatway, XN. Y., 
Oppos tte St. Nicholos Meta. Sead fore a Circotar. 


TA CHES AND 
Huuting, f wuing, aud many othr (eat 
Sceretx, ail in the Mook of Wondera, 8,000 eold Ob Ed 
Price only 20c, § for. Mailed free. Addrers 
&. E. HUNTER & OU., Minséale, NX. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Feank.ts Sqvane, New Yora, 
Liave just published : 
MODERN WAR: its Theo 
from celebrated Campaigns a: 


and Diegramws. Dy bummn 
12mo, Cloth, $1 2%, 











y and Practice. Illusterted 
4) Battion Wi. Mops 
Szauav, Captaig U.s.A. 


THE STUDENT'S FRANGF. A liete?y of Francs from 
the Karliest Times to the Eetoblishment of the *eoond 
Expire in 185:, WMuetrated by Engrarings on Wvod. 
Large 12mo, T34 pagea, Cloth, $1 25 


SPRINGS OF ACTION. By Mr. © HH. G Proteus. 
12mo, printed on Tiated Paper, Uloth, G1 00; Cloth, 
Gilt # , $1 00, 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. JOANNA BETHUNE. Py her fon, 
the Rev, Gro W. Berurse, DD. With on Appeniiz, 
containing Uxtract+ frum the Writings of Mra, b.thune 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00 


Cw” Sent by Mail. post age free, 


HARPER'S 


WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For January, 1863. 


The present Number: f Tlanrrn’s New Mowriuty Mae 


on samy of prion 


AZINE Contains the concladon of Mise Mutoce’s Houme- 
hold Story, “ Mistress and Maid,” contiountions of Mie 
Evang Italien Story of Remela,’ and of Mr. Antuor? 
Teoi.ore’6 Mngiseh novel “ The small House at Alling 
ton.” 

Mr. J. Ross Browwe's Narrative of a Vieit to Iceland, 
illustrated by L-ngravinge from charectu rietlc nketche by 
the Author, com enced in this month, will be coutiane 
in the Numbers for February and March, The paper on 


the *' League of the States” closer the series of articles de 





) occupied by 1 
| troops, should be sent, nt half rates, z MARKDES'S 


at Unten and Dientiau 
~The ortiel «3 


ecribing the various attempts 
which have marked oor notional htetery 
“ evolving Towers’ will be found to be of eepectal fou. r- 
e*t at the prevent time, es giving an authentic account of 
the origin of the invention, and showing Ste edaptart an, 
on a wider scale, to the purpoes of Off-asive end Defuns 

ive Warfare.) he full abetracts of the Preeidewt’s Mew 

sag’, and of the Ieports of the heeds of (he ‘Depertments 
= and Bureaus of our GO verum: nat, furnish « complete view 


of the present condition of the county 
TERMS 

One Copy for one Y eas ‘ae 

Two Copies for One \ ee : ./% 5w 
An Eatra Copy, gratia, for every Club af Tax Ste 
somnunma, at $9 6) cach, or 11 pive 
Tiaaren’e Macsuine emi liacr 

| one year, $5 0 

HARVER & BHOTIT DA, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


i IMITRA 


Single Copies Six Cencs 


TERMS 

4 -~Conr for One Year >. * — 
' Copy for Tw E 
And Keatra Cp 


Yoo" . * 
sowed for exery Ci 
or 114 os hor § 


Tres eu uecnit rs, at 32 59 eneh, « 
cw The Publisher mploy mo “iBaveiine Ao 
| Parties who desire to subseritic to Harper’ Maw 
«| Marpers Weekd had better remit diver. tw tho Pui 
ere, or pay their enbecrip ton to son Pxtr aster —T 
ral Agent with whem (hey ore aequeinted, a°° a) 
responsibility they ave as-ured 
j MAKPER & Birks ea 
Frakaiix Sqtaace, Mow ORE 











i | HARPER'S WEEKLY. _ 








CUTTING HIS OLD ASSOCIATES. 


Maw or Cotor. ‘‘ Ugh! Get out, I ain't one ob you no more. 


eer Sra > 





Uscre Ape. “ Helle! Ben, is that you? Glad to see you!” 
* Yes, Urcite Ape. Got through with that New Orleans Job. 
rubbed them up! Any more scri bhing to give out?” 


Cleaned them 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


P59 ORNAMENTAL IRON OF 
~_* ). WORK, Wroucht. Cast. and Wire. ae @ de 
IRON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONIES, 


A SPECULATION GUARDS, and TRON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
. tion. IDustrated Catalogues mailed on receipt of four 3 


$15 per day made sure, and more if you persever. selling | Ce™t stamps. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
our great NEW STYLE U'nien Prize and Station: 259 Canal Strect, near Broadway, New York. 
Package Something NOVEL and UNEQUALED. Dif ——e 7 
ferent to all old styles, and coutaining ALL NEW ARTI 5 
CLES of good auality Writiog Materials and Faney Ar- ; 
ticl » 1 ly 2 Just the thing for a ; 

, Friends in the Arm They | ; 

add ody wants them. Profitsim- | . 


ve as a Sree present to cach 
r Packages A SPLENDID WATCH, 
er Pockages in endless variety 
ranted in every Camp and ev- 





werranted as a trme-h 
and at all price Ace 
ery Town This isa 





PERFECT FITTING 
e- SHIRTS... 


-——- Ss 


DHYSIOGNOMY, or Signs of Character, | Made to Measure at $21, $24 and $30 
PER DOZE 
| 





wetne for seidiers in camp or dis- 
charged, Send for our New Circulars for 1868, containing | 
Extra inducements, 

&. ©. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Naseau Street, New York, | 
jargest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. | 





PHYSIOLOGY, and the Bodily Functions; PHIRI 
OLOGY, or the Brain and Nervous System: PSYCHO! 
OGY, the Selence of the Soul: ETHNOLOGY, or the 
ry of Man, with Instructions, in the Choice 
s, Personal hmprovement, ete., are some of the 
tepics elucidated in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED for 1868. No. 1 now ready. 
Only $1 a vear Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 

Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED -’verywhere for our Splen- 
did New Mammota Fureka I'rize Package. 200 per cent. 
profit, Superb Wateh free to all Agents. $18 per da 
mat Read for New Cireuiars, W. H, CATELY 
Co,, @ Ann Street, New York 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 
Printed dircetions for sclf-measnrement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. 
Prencu FPianwet Army Surers, $24, $27, $90 and $38 
per dozen, 
Ss. W. Hf. WARD, from London, No. ! 


Portable Printing Offices, 


For the use of Merchants, Druggisets, and all who wish 
to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Specimen 
Sheets of Type, Cute, &c., on receipt of two 8 ct. stamps, 

ADAMS PRESS CO., 81 Park Row, N, Y. 


7 Broadway 
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I'se a Man, I is!” 


Buy your Skate Straps with 


Fogg’s Lever Buckle, 


Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, * 
68 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 





Barnum’s American Museum. 
The Manager is happy to announce that, notwithstanding 


MISS LAVINIA WARREN, 





THE QUEEN OF BEAUTY, 
The Smallest Woman Alive, 
Refused his offer of 
One Thousand Dollars per Week. 

He has made such advantageous offers as to induce her to 
Appear at the Museum for a Few 
Weeks, 

Every Day and Evening, where she is the admiration of 

thousands daily. She is exhibited in company with 
Com. Nutt, the ‘mous $30,000 Nutt, 
The two making the smallest pair of haman beings ever 


known. A treat variety of other Novelties arc also on ex- 
hibition, and 


Splendid Dramatic Performances 
Take place every Afternoon and Evening, at 3 and 7} 
o'clock. Admission to all 26 cents; Children under 10, 


15 cents. 


The American Parlor 
Or Ploor Skate, 
Hard Rubber Rollers, 
Anti-friction Axles. 





Obeerve, ench Skate is labeled with the trade mark 

Also, 50,000 pair of Ladies’ and Gents" Ice Skates, com- 
prising all the new and most improved patterns, made 
from welded steel and iron hardened; Skate Straps and 
Leather Goods of every description; Foge's improved 
Lever Skate Buckle. Sole Agent for Williams, Morse & 
Co.'s celebrated Skates. 

FREDERICK STEVENS, 

215 PEARL STREET, New York. 
68 KILBY STREET, Bostox 


ne 
Lyon’s Kathairon. 
This delightful article for preserving and beantifying 
the human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, 
and is now made with the same carc, skill, and attention, 
which first created its immense and unprecedented sales 
of over one million bottles annually! It is still sold at 25 
cents in large bottles. Two million bottles ea-: easily be 
sold in a year when it is again known that the acathairon 
ia not only the moet delightful hair dreesing in the world, 
but that it cleanses the scalp of scurf and dandruff, gives 
the bair a lively, rich luxuriant growth, and prevents it 
from turning gray. These are considerations worth know- 
ing. The Kathairon has been tested for over twelve years, 
and is warrantec as described. Any lady who valnes a 
beautiful head of hair will use the Kathairon. It is finely 
perfumed, cheap and valuable. It is sold by all respect- 
able dealers throughout the world. 


D.S. BARNES & Co. 
New York. 
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Milligan's Patent Mess Kettle, 


GHIDIRON cARTOR cuPs 


cy 


Arranged for four Officers, weight 15 pounds, price $12) 
AND 
MuuGan’s Arwy Text Stove. 
Patent applied for. 






Weight 9} pounds, price $6 00. Sold by Dealers in Mil- 
itary Goods throughout the country. Wholesale Depot, 
No. 4 Platt Stzeet, New York. 

Send for Circulars, 


MILLIGAN BROS. 


PENS. 


Retailed at wholesale prices. Goods warranted. Send 
for a circular, giving list of prices and engravings of Pens. 
Pens repointed on the receipt of 36 cents in P. O. Stamps. 

FE. & JOHNSON, Manufactory and Office 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 


A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 
MAGNIFYING 500 TIMES, FOR 2G¢, COIN PRE- 
FERRED. Five of different powers, $],, Mailed free. 

Address F. C, BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 
$16 WATCHES. $16 

Lapies’ Watongs. — Heavy Gold Plate Hunting Case 
Lever Watches for $16, equal to solid 18 k. Gold in finish 


and general appearance. Send for a Circular. 
J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 








A REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, one that 
a child can use, sent by mail on receipt of 35 cents 
8. WOODWARD, P. 0. Box 3273, Boston. 


ede Broadway | 
MENAGERIE 
AND 
Zoological Institute. 
Broadway below Houston Street. 


Open Daily from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
With the most magnificent and complete collection of 








LIVING WILD ANIMALS 

in America, Admission 25 cts. Children under 10, 15 ef. 

Confederate (Rebel) Moncey. 
FAC-SIMILE REBEL TREASURY NOTES, 

So exactly like the genuine that where one will pass 
current the other wili go equally well. $500 in Confeder- 
ate Notes of all denominations, sent free by mil on receipt 
of $5, by W. FE. HILTON, 11 Spruce Street, New York. 








An Invention of Rare Merit! 
LONG WANTED, AND POUND AT LAST! 


A KEROSENE LAMP CHIMNEY, EASILY CLEANED, 
AND WHICH WILL NOT CRACK OR BREAK 
FROM SUDDEN CHANGES OF TEMPERATURE. 


A * Brown's Metat Tor Lamp Catwyey" 15 WARRANT- 
ED, with ordinary care, to last just as long as the lamp on 
which it is used. 

Price (with a emall neat shade for common size), Zinc 
top, 25 cents; Brass, 31 cents; Silver-Plated, 50 cents. 

Dealers will be furnished, per Express, with a sample 
boa containing one half doz. Chimneys assorted styles and 
sizes, with cireulars, colored show cards, price list, &c., on 
receipt of $1 25. 

Brown's Metal Top Lamp Chimneys are manufactured 
only by the 


NEW LAMP CHIMNEY MANUPACTURING C6., 
MILTON BRADLEY, Treasurer, 


Office and Salesroom, 45 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


t2~ For further particulars see ** Harper's Weekly” of 
last week or send for a circular. 





—To all wanting Farms. Thviving Settle 
ment. Rich soil. Mild climate. See <avertisement of 
Vineland, on previous page. 


COLDEN HILL 





SHIRTS. | 


RETAILING 
[=" At Wholesale Prices. =? 


Depot 2 Warren Street. 

IMPORTANT TO AGENTS!!! — We have reduced 
the wholesale price of our Great Stationery Porrroiio 
Packacr. We also give better Watches to our Agents 
than any other firm. Send stamp for new circular. 


J. W. MERSEREAU. 


Nervous Diseases and P Debili- 
ty—New and reliable treatment. Valuable ports sent 
free of charge, by Dr. J. SKILLIN HOUGHTON, No. 2 
South Ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





To CONSUMPTIVES.— 0" will get the Recipe 
for @ sure cure for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, and all 
lung complaints, by sending to D. Adee, 331 Pearl St., N. 
Y. sends it free. Write for it.—It has cured thousands, 








